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MILTON. 



'HpHE Life of Milton has "been al- 
-*- ready written in . fo many forms., 
nvith fuch minute enquiry, that I might 
perhaps more .properly have contented 
rayfelf with the addition of a few notes 
to Mr. Fen ton's elegant Abridgement, 
Jbut that a new narrative was thought 
nccefiary to the uniformity of this edi- 
tion* 

JOHN MILTON was by birth 
.a gentleman, defcended from the pro- 
fa prietors 
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prietors of Milton near Thame in Ox- 
-fbrttfhire, one of whom forfeited tis 
eftate in the times of York and Lan- 
cafter. Which fide he took I know 
not ; his defcendant inherited no vene- 
ration for the White Rofe. 

His grandfather John was keeper of 
the fbreft of Shotover, a zealous papif^ 
who difinherited his foi\, becaufe he had 
iorfaken the .religion of his anceffors. 

His father, John, who was the fon 
difinherited* had recourfe for his fup- 
port to the profeffion of .a fcriyener. 
He was a man eminent for his fkill in 
mufick, many of Jhis compofitionsT>eing 
ftill to ,be found,; jand his reputation in 
his profeffion was fuch, that he grew rich, 
and retired toaneftate, Heliad pro- 
bably 
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babty more than common' literature, as 
his Ton addrefles him in one of his moft 
elaborate Latin poems. He married a 
gentlewoman of. the name of Cafton, a 
Welfla family, lay whom he had two 
ions, John the poet, and Chriftopher 
who ftudied the law, and adhered, as 
the law taught him, to the king's party, 
fpr which he. was awhile perfecuted, 
but having, by his brother's' intereft, 
obtained permiffion to live in quiet, he 
fupported himfelf by chamber- prac- 
tice, till, foon .after the acceffion of 
king James, he was knighted and made 
a judge ; but; his conftitution being too 
weak for bufinefs, he retired before any 
difrcputable compliances became necef- 
&ry- 
, . . b x He 
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H$ fcfcd Ukewife a* dftvghte* Awte, 
wftoip ,he. married , with, a confideraMe 
fortupe (q Edward PhiKps, . wto-i eame* 
from Shrewfbury, and rofe in theCfotVn r 
office ito be fecondary: .byhim flie bad 
t\\|9 r ^ns, John and Edward, who war* 
<^c*$ed v by the poeft and from whom 
is, d^ypd the only authentick account 
q{ Jljie fiopvEftick manners.- ^ ; ' > 

John, the poet, was born in his feJ 
tfcr'^, boufe, at* the Spread-Eagle in 
Bxc^ftresty Dec* 9, 160&, between fix 
and fevpn. in the morning* Hi& father 
appears to have been, very folisltou* 
about hi? education.; fee he vt& im 
ftru(ft^d,atfixftby priyate tuition wide* 
thc.care of Thomas Young, ^hp was, 
afterwards, chaplain 1 to the Engli^i mer- 
chants 
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cbittcfe atWwibiirgh'; and of wKoml We 
hdvereafen to think well, fihce his fiho- 
lair^confid^red :him- as Worthy df^ri 
ejri&oiaty Elegy. "M.^rr^ 

!;>He^iWa^ th£n ferit to ft^tttitfV 
Sohfloiy tender the fcare of iMfi'Gffl; 
awdrmnoved, in the beginning bf'his' 
flateenth >ye*r 5 to ChnitVCdHfcge : 'ift 
Cambridge, wherfc'he entered* k ISief,' 

iuHdnv^ Sat this time eminently* flfilW 
irtM:he>i&tift tbmgiae:; and lie 'KlntftT^ 
byifcfthexing the*latfe$ to his ffiff^oki-' 
ptffitidtis, a boaft of which tfre &&rtk& 
^Btiitm had givett^him an tiz&f&s 
Gkitite tto Wtrivtehfr the l : eArtftiHs b d^ftlir 
<Htift plMcteticy r -'&*lifc riibticfe'oar iJ j)bff^ 

MflBifo b 3 ferti- 
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fertility' have been furpaflfed by many, 
and' particularly by ' his contemporary 
Cowley.- Qf the powers of the nrind'ir 
is difficult to form an eftimate : rri£ny : 
hare excelled Milton in their firft eflays, 
wlio never rofe to works like Fttta&ifh 
LaJ!< ' ' ' • - 

• At fifteen, a date which he ufes- ritt 
lie is fifteen, he tranflated or verified 
two 'Pfalms, 114 and 136, which 'fife 
thought worthy of the publick eye;! but* 
they fraife na great expectations : they 1 * 
would in any numerous fchaol have ob^ 
tained praife, but not excited wonderw 

Many of his Elegies, appear to haVc 
been written in his eighteenth year,' by 
which it appears that he had then read 
the Roman authors with very nicedifcem- 

mcau 
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meat , I ones ;heard Mr. Hampton, 
the translator of Polybius, remark' what 
L think is true, tha* Milton was the fir ft- 
Englishman who, after the revival, of 
letter?, wrote Latin verfes wkh.daflick 
elegance. If any; exceptions can N b<s 
riiade, they are very few : Haddon and 
Afoham, the pride of Elizabeth's rejigs 
however they 'may /have fuccecded in 
profe, nQ fooner /attempt verfes tfyaj> 
thej provoke dcrifion* If we produced 
any thing worthy. of .notice before the 
elegies, of Milton, it was perhaps Ala? 

Mafia* sJHoxana* ... 

> Of the excrcifes which the ru^^qf 

thfl Univerficy .required* fome ware pub-. 

Jifhed by him in his.maturer years* The)? 

hadbee^undoubtedly^pplauded^ for tfrey. 

b 4 were 
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were fuch as few can perform : yet Awe 
is reafoh to fufpc&'that he was regarded 
in his college with no great Fondnefs* 
That he obtained no fellowfhip is cer- 
tain ; trot the un Jdndr^fe with which He 
wiitrtated was not merely negative* X 
art: adiafoed to relate what I fear* is trae> 
that Hilton was thelaft ftodent intefther 
imivteyfity that foffered the pubiido kb» 
cflgfelty of dofporal conrcdion; 

it was, M in th£ violence of comrorerw 
ffi&fattility, otye&ed to him* that he 
Was expelled : this he ftefcdily denies, 
and'it was apparently not true ; but it 
i^ems £lain from his own verfes to Die* 
dtii, ' that he had incurred Ruficotien 3 
fitempotary difmiffion.mco the country, 
wtffc perhaps *thfc lof* of a t&m : 
^ n Jam 
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Jam*jB^%s^<U^W4Pttii:i:uTa revifer^Cafljum, 
NC5 4^P vetitipi^ lap* angU amor ; v 

Xccidu^i libiet ufque minas perferre magiftri, 
Caeteraque ingenio non fubeunda meo. 

I caariut £»d asy ^e^uijg -but, th# r . 
\riiich> tfvea Jkindneft -and reverence <c^n 
gnrcita thcJternii wtWJarh,." a h*hi» 
"i*ift»9i* ftwu which he 1*9 exjclu4c4 l^op 
bow aki&.can be ^hawife iHterpraedj- 
He declare* yet .toose, that, lie ia weary 
o£ cotiwrtag th* thfiMUpf-a.rigotyus 
msftcTy \ undfulnetkin&df** ,wbicb\$ ttwper 
Ifa bit) camat undwgq* What W4& oipr? 
than* c threat: . was* eyideEtJy ; puniflimenfr 
TlfiS poem, which mention? hi} #*#&> 
piovwUkewife that it wa^n^tf 'perpe- 
tual j 'for it concludes, Yiith ^fgfolptyoq 
of returei«g)fo{xi9.tmije tpjCaatoixJgv, 

.: « a He 
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1 He took both the ufual degrees i that 
of Batchelor in 1628, sad that of. Matter 
in 1632 ; but he left the uniyerfity with 
no kindnefs for its inftitution, ali^nafed 
cither by the injudicious feverity of 4us 
governors, or his own captious perverfe* 
Tiefs* The caufe cannot now be kawni 
h\kV the effect appears in his writings, 
•His fcheme of education, inferibedto 
Hartliby feperfedes all academical in* 
ftru&ion, being intended to comprife the 
whole time which men ufua^ly fpend. in 
literature, from their entrance upoa 
•grammar, : /;// tbty proceed ^ as it. is calUdj 
wafers of &rts. And in his Difcourfe on _ 
the likdieji Way io remove. Hirelings out 
cf the Church, he ingenioufly propofes, 
that the profits of the lands forfeited tp 

the 
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tbe aft for fifperflitious ufes> jhould be ap- 
plied fo'JIrcb academes aft over the land, 
white languages and arts may be taught 
hgethtr\fo that youth may be at once 
brtfugbt tip to a competency bf learning x 
animhmefi trade, by which means' futh 
of tbem as -had the gift, being enabled to 
fupp&t themfehes (without tithes) by the 
lafter, may, by the help of the formed ' 
become worthy preachers* * 

One of his objections to academfcar 
education, a9 it was then conduced, is, 
that men defigned for orders in th6 
Chufeh Were permitted to aft plays^ \ 
writhing and unboning their clergy limb* 
to alltbi antkk and dijhoftejt ge/itires ojT 
Trincdhsy bttffbofis and bawds, proJluuHng" 
the Jhame df that mfiijhyv>hicb they bad* 

or 
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or were mar having, to the fyt^tf.eout* 

tiers and court-ladia f ibeix grpQWvftyd- 

madmoifelks K . x t , - )fJ • , - 

This is fufficiently peevifh ip,a,m£p 5 

whq> , wheji \p . mention^, hij=> , e$il$ , fr<$m 

the^ college, .-.relate*, wi^h gpe^t- lpfcu^ 

r^nce, the.comperrfatioiji whkfr r tl>e ; pleja«> 

fvjres .of ,$e f theatre affard hiifl*. ?ia>;S 

were therefore only criminal/ wjvensthsy 

wei^e. a^ted by academicluj. ; :.„,,-., 

He went to (t^ie .university ufyth <ftdc~ 
fign of entering into the ch^r^b,, b]*tf in 
Kxc$& <$tered his inindj fqr.h? ^cJaMd, 
tha^ ly^osve^ became. a.ctogymaftfljfHilt 
" fubfcribe ,%ye> apd t^ki?, apjoath 

" it 
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* It 'better tto ~-pfeftr a blamelefsr filence 
^l^ft*ei:ttebfl^ce of fpeaking-, bought 
u and begun with fervitudb and' for- 

T&dft 1 ^prefliofis afe, J I find, applied 
toWi {WCdii^dh of the 'Articles ; but 
kfcitiii 1 hiore probable *hat J tfrey relate* 
to'xsinonifcal obedience. I know not 
any of thfe- Articles which Teerh to thwkrt 
his opinions; but the thoughts of otie- 
dieneejUvfiether canonical or civifj raided 
his fcidigfca!ti6ni 

Mlii^tMwiiHtignefi to engage in tW 
riiifciftf ft r r p^*ps not yet advanced- to &' 
feftfed r *efototion of declining it; 'ap- 
pe^sin^^ettfer to 6nt 6f his' friends, 
wh# ha& rtprtived' Hisi 1 ifrprid^'W 
dilaKtff life, which he'f^rhs : t# ^W 
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imputed to an riaiatiable curiefity, and 
fantaftick luxury of various knowledge. 
To this he writes a cool and plaufi^le 
anfwer, in which he endeavours to per- 
fcadc him that the delay- proceeds not 
from the delights of defiiitory f&dy, but 
frqrri the defire of obtaining more fit- 
nefe for his tafk ; and that he. goes on, 
not taking thwgbt cf being late, fo it give 
advantage to be mere fit. 

When he left the univerfey, he re- 
turned to his father, then refiding at 
Horcop in Buckinghamshire* with whom 
he 1 lived five years ; in which time he is 
{aid to have read all the Greek and La- 
tin Writers* With what limitations this 
univerfaUtyis to be understood, who 
ihall inform us? 

It 



3t might be fuppofed that he wlio 
read &'mu<&iHotrid'hkvfe .done nothing 
elfe /tort Mflton found time to write 
thft Mafque 'of Gmku, which was pre* 
felted atiLrtdiow„ then the refidence of 
thel^rd JPrefidentof Wales, in 1634; 
:and had the 'honour of being a&ed by 
the * earl .of 'Bridgewater's fons and 
daughter. 'The fidion is derived from 
Homer's Circe; but we never can refufe 
to any modern the liberty of borrowing 
from Homqr : 

— a quo ceu fpnte perenni 
Vatum Pieniis ora rigantur aquis. 

tfis next produ&ion was Lycidas, an 
velegy, written In 1637, on the death of 
Mr. King, the fon of Sir John King, 

. v fecre- 
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Secretary for Ireland in the time of Eli- 
zabeth, James, and Charles. Xing was 
much a favourite at Cambridge,, and 
many of the wits joined to do honour 
to his memory. Milton's acquaintance 
with the Italian writers may be discover- 
ed by a mixture of longer and fhorter 
verfes, according to the rules of Tufcan 
poetry^ and his malignity to the Church 
by fome lines which are interpreted as 
threatening its extermination. 

He is fuppofed about this time to 
have written his Arcades ; for while he 
lived at Horton he ufed fomethnes 
to Heal from his ftudies a few days, 
which he fpent at Harefield, the houfe 
.of the countefs dowager of Derby, 

where 

7 
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•where the Arcades made part of a dra- 
matick entertainment. 

He began now to grow weary of the 
country; and had fome purpofe of 
•taking chambers in the Inns of Court, 
when the death of his mother fet him 
at liberty to travel, for which he ob- 
tained his father's confent, and Sir Hen- 
ry Wotton's directions, with the cele- 
brated precept of prudence, i pvnjieri 
Jlretti, ed il vifo fciolto; " thoughts 
" clofe, and looks loofe." 
• In 1638 he left England, and went 
firft to Paris ; where, by the favour of 
lord Scudamcre, he had the opportunity 
of vifiting Grotlusy then refiding at the 
French court as ambaflador from Chrif- 
tina of Sweden* From Paris he hailed 
c into 
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into Italy, ofwhidi he hadi With particu- 
lar diligence ftudted the languitg^ and 
literature r dnd : , tljbiagh befeeitis foliave 
intended a tfiry quZck liefambulitiotf &f 
' the cduntry, ftaid"two months -at Fk>- 
'HricfcJ where he found his way into the 
^ad&mies, and prodtrccd his donipofi- 
tiohi with fuch applatife as appears to 
have exalted him in his own opinion, 
and* Confirmed him in the hope, that, 
** "by labour' and intenfe ftudy, which," 
fays he, -" I take to be my portion in 
*' this 1 life, joined with a ilrong proper- 
^ "ifity of nature, he might leave ibme- 
**• thing fc written to after-times, as they 
'" ihould not willingly let it die." 

It appears, in all his writings, that 
he had the ufual concomitant of great 

abili- 



). 
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abilities* a lofty and. ftepdy confidence 
in himfelf, perhaps not withput .fame 
. ^Wtempt pf others ^fpf fiercely any man 
.<ver w*<#e fo tfppfc wd praifed fa fcw. 
Of his pxaife he ,wa$ very .frijgal,- a* 
h$ (fit its. value high, wd confident his 
mention of a najue, as a fecurity ^gainft 
the wafte of time, and a certain preser- 
vative frojep oblivipm 

, At Florence he could not indeed cpm- 
plain that his merit wanted diflindioo* 
Carlo Dati prefeated him with an en- 
x^iTiialticlc inscription, in the tumid la- 
pidary ftile.; and Francini wrote hin^ an 
ode, of which the firft ftanza is only empty 
-noife ; the reft are perhaps too diffufe 
,pn common topicksj but the laft is na- 
tural and beautiful. . 

c z From 
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From Florence he went to Sienna, 
and from Sienna to Rome, where he was 
again received with kindnefs by the 
♦Learned and the Great. Holftenius, 
the keeper of the Vatican library, who 
had refided three years at Oxford, in- 
troduced him to cardinal Barberini, and 
•he, at a muiical entertainment, waited 
for him at the door, and led him by 
-the hand into the aflernbly. Here Sel- 
vaggi praifed him in a diftich, and Sal- 
•filli in a tetrafttck ; neither of them of 
•much value. The Italians were gainers 
by this literary commerce; for the en- 
comiums with which Milton repaid Sal- 
filli, though not fecure againft a ftern 
•grammarian, turn the balance indif- 
putably in Milton's favour. 

Of 
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. Gf 'thefe Italian teftimonies, poor as 
they arc, he was proud enough to pub- 
lifh them before his poems ; though he 
fays, he cannot be fufpefted but to have 
known' that they were faid non tani 
defcy quam fupra fc. 

At Rome, as at Florence, he £Uid 
only two months; a time indeed Un- 
dent, if he defired only to ramble with 
'an explainer of its antiquities, or to 
view palaces and count pictures ; but 
certainly too ihort for the contempla- 
tion of learning, policy, or manners. 

From Rome he palled on to Naples, 
in company of a hermit; a companion 
from whom little could be expe&ed, 
yet to him Milton owed his intro- 
duction to Manfo marquis of Villa, who 
c 3 had 
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had been before the patron of Taflb^ 
Manfo was enough delighted with his 
accompliftiments to honour him with ft 
ferry* diftich, in which he commends 
Jhim for every thing but his religion; 
and Milton, in return, addrefled hirri m 
a Latin poem, which muft have raifed 
an high opinion of Englifti elegaace 
'and literature* 

His purpofe was now to have vifitcd 
Sicily and Greece ; but, hearing of the 
differences between the king and parlia- 
ment, he thought it proper to haften 
home, father than p'afs his life in fo- 
reign 'amufements while his country* 
inen were contending for their rights- 
He therefore came back to Rome,- tho* 
the merchants informed him of; plots. 

laid 
1 
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laid ftgainft him by the Jefuits, for thp 
liberty of his conver&tions on religion* 
.He had fenfe enough to judge that there 
was. no danger, and therefore kept on 
his way* and a&ed. as before* neither 
obtruding nor ihunBingcontroverfy- He 
had perhaps given fome offence by vifit- 
ing Galileo, then a prifoner in the In- 
quifition for philofophical herefy ; 1 2nd 
at Naples be was told by Manfo> that* 
by his declarations on. religions quef^ions* 
lie had excluded himfelf from fomexiif- 
tindions which he fhould otherwife have 
„paid him* But fuch conduft r though 
k did, not pleafe, was yet fufficicntly 
ttfei and Milton ftaid two months more 
atRopxe, and went on to Florence with- 
^HXt cppleftation* . . 

c 4 From 
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From Florence he vifited Lucca. He 
afterwards went to Venice ; and, having 
fcnt away a colle&ion of mufick and 
other books, travelled to Geneva, which 
he probably confidered as the metropo- 
lis of orthodoxy. Here he repofed, as 
in a congenial element, and became ac- 
quainted with John Diodati and Frede* 
rick Spanheim, two learned profeflbrs 
of Divinity. From Geneva he pafled 
through France; and came home, after 
an abfence of a year and three months. 

At his return he heard of the death 
of his friend Charle9 Diodati ; a man 
whom it is reafonable to fuppofc of 
great merit, fince he was thought by 
Milton worthy of a poem, intituled, 
Epitaphium Damoms^ written with the 

• com- 
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common but childifh imitation of pafto- 
ral life. 

He now hired a lodging at the houfe of 
one Ruflel, ataylor in St. Bride's Church- 
yard, and undertook the education of 
John and Edward Phillips, his filler's 
fons. Finding his fQom9 too little, he 
took a houfe and garden in Alderfgate-r 
ftreet, which was not then fo much out 
of the world as it is now ; and chofe 
his dwelling at the upper end of a paf- 
fage,- that he might avoid the noife of 
the ftreetv Here he received more boys* 
to be boarded and initructed. 

Let not our veneration for Milton for- 
bid us to look with fome degree of mer- 
riment on great promifes and fmall per- 
formance, on the man who haftens home, 

becaufe 
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becaufe his countryman are contending 
for their liberty, and, when he reaches tke 
fcene of adion, vapours away his pa- 
ttiotifm in a private boatrding-fchooL 
This is the period of his life from 
which all his biographers fcem inclined 
to fhrink. They are unwilling that Mil- 
ton ihould be degraded to a fchool- 
mailer ; but fince it cannot be denied 
that he taught boys, one finds out that 
he taught for nothing, and another that 
,his motive was only zeal for the propa- 
v gation of learning and virtue; and all 
tell what they do not know to be true* 
only to excufe an aft whieh no wife 
man will confider as in itfelf difgracefuL 
His father was alive ; his allowance was 
not amplej and he fupplted it* deficien- 
cies 
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cries by an honed and ufefut employ- 
ment. 

It is told, that in the art of educa- 
tion, he performed wonders ; and a for* 
midable lift is given of the authors*, 
Greek and Latin, that were read in Al— 
de/fgate-ftreet, by youth between ten 
and fifteen or fixteen years of age*. Thofe- 
who tell or receive thefe ftories, fliould 
confider that nobody can be taught 
fafter thai* he can learn* The fpeed of 
the beft hojfeman mufl: be limked by 
the power of his barfe*. Every man* 
that has ever undertaken to. inflruft: 
others, cam tell whan flow advances her 
has been, able tomake > and haw much: 
patience it requiaes to recall vagifent: 
inattcBtkHi^ to Simulate iluggiflv indif- 
ference^ 
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ference, and to re&ify abfurd mifap- 
prehenfion. 

- The purpofe of Milton, as it feems, 
was to teach fomething more folid than 
the common literature of fchools, by 
reading thofe authors that treat of phy- * 
fical fubjefts; fuch as the Georgick, 
and aftronomical treatifes of the an- 
cients. This was a fcheme of improve- 
ment which feems to have bufied many 
literary projeftors of that age. Cowley, 
who had more means than Milton of 
knowing what was wanting to the em- 
bellifhtnents of life, formed the fame 
plan of education in his imaginary Col- 
lege. 

But the truth is, that the knowledge 
of external nature, and. of the fcierices 

which 
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which that knowledge requires or in- 
cludes, is not the great or the frequent 
bu£nefs of the human mind. Whether 
we provide, for action or converfation, 
whether we wifh to be ufefui or pleating, 
.the firft requifite is the religions and 
moral knowledge of right and wrong; 
the next is an acquaintance with the 
hiftory of mankind, and with thofe ex- 
amples which maybe faid to embody 
truth, and prove by events the reafonable- 
nefs of opinions. Prudence and jnftice are 
virtues, and excellencies, of all times, 
and of all places ; we are perpetually 
moralifts, but we are geometricians only 
by chance. Our intercourfe with intel- 
lectual nature is neceffary ; our fpecula- ■ 
tions upon matter are voluntary, and at 

leifure. 
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kifure. Phyfical knowledge is of fuch 
rare emergence, that one man may kiftw 
another half his life without being able 
txy eftimate his fidli in hyduoftaticks 
<©r aftronomy; but his moral and. pru- 
dential charter immediately appeaf s. 

Thofe authors, therefore,, are to be 
read at fchools that fupply mod axioms 
of prudence, moil principles of moral 
truth, and moil materials for conven- 
tion ; and thefe purpofes are beft ferved 
*by poets, orators, and hiftorians. 

Let me not be cenfured for this di- 
^greflion as pedantick or paradoxical; 
'for if I have Milton againft me, I have 
Socrates on my fide* It was his labour 
to turn philofophy from the ftudy of 
nature to fpeculations upon life, but the 
* ' inno- 
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innovators whom I oppofe are turning 
off attention from life to nature* Tbey 
feem to think; that we are placed here 
to Wafccfo the growth of plants, 6r the 
motions of the ftars- Socrates was ra- 
ther of , opinion, that what we had to 
learn was, how to do good, and avoid 
evil. 

*Ot]i tci lv /JLSyagOKrt yjxkqv[ ocyccSoyfs Tewxjxu 

Of inftitutions we may judge by their 
effects. From this wonder-working ac$* 
demy, I do not know that there ever pro- 
ceeded any man very eminent for kno^ 
ledge : its only genuine pr9du<ft,Ibe}iQve> 
is a fmall Hiftory of Poetry, written in 
Latin by his nephew, of which perhaps 
none of my .readers has ever heard, 

Tljat 
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That in his fchool, as in every tMng 
cHe -which he undertook,- <hfe laboured 
with great diligence, there is no reafon 
for doubting. One part of his method 
xieferves general imitation. He was care- 
ful to inftruft his fcholars in religion. 
Every Sunday was fpent upon theolo- 
gy ; in which he dictated a ihort fyftem, 
gathered from the writers that wers; 
then fafhionable in the Dutch univer- 
fities. 

His fet his pupils an example of hard 
ftudy and fpare diet ; only now and then 
he allowed himfelf to pafs a day- of 
JFeftivity and indulgence with fome gay 
gentlemen of Gray's Inn, 

He now began to engage in the con- 
troverfies of" the times, and lent his 

breath 
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breath to blow the flames of contention. 
fii 1641 he published a treatife of Re- 
formation in two books, againft the efta- 
bIHbed Church ; being willing to help 
the Puritans, Who Were, he fays, inferior 
to the PtetaUs in learning. 

Hall bifliop of Norwich had pub* 
lifhed an Humble Retnonftr&ncc, in de- 
fence of Epifcopacy; to which, in 1641, 
fix minifters, of whofe names the firfl 
letters made the celebrated word Smec* 
tymnUS) gave their Anfwer. Of this An- 
fwer a Confutation was attempted by 
the learned Vfher; and to the Confuta- 
tion Milton publifhed a Reply, inti- 
. tuled, Of Prelaiical Epifcopacy , and tube-, 
tier if may be deduced from the Apojlolical 
Times, by Virtue of thofe iejiimonies which 
d ae 
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. ri i^*vc».tr^nfcri)3^d fhi& title tjf&tpt 
tgjhijf.coqtwnptupus, jppnti^of.UiJjpr, 
t^g.^e had now.adopted % pwftani- 
^J^Hgepjefs qf ;! ;mannqrs,.. .; ^fc.iflsxfc 

Hetft.ytgtd, qgainft Prelafy, ,i] Jlfr> $«pn 
•M/#«fo..*64A ..In this book,.he,.dU£o.. 
vsra, npt. vimh, oftentatious ejajltatifl^ 
bi*t. wish, cairn confidence, his .high opi- 
nion of his own .pqwer$;,.a-nd,proqj#e* 
t&.ysd^take.foniething, he y&.foppit 
n^wfea^tbatnaax>e of.yfe and.h^n^ic 

tctJMCQvro&ry* \r"WW'.fmbe*" j\ 

"j^fo.be ^b$ajned,.but by. 4$vqup 

" & m r J* && Vernal Spirit that cap 

*,rr >• ** enrich 



^t^fcfcVwfth'fcft utterance and, ktfow- 

* !edg<^ ^nd fends dut his SetaphfmJ 

« with th^hdldwed:Bre of his altar, vti> 

«><&>&&* jftia 1 purify the lips of whdm 

* e %*^lkf&. : To this rouft be added, 

f^lftflflftriou* atid &Ac& reading, fteidy 

« oBfe4ition 5 and ittfight into alVfdeik- 

w Ijr ; aftd getaemus arts and affair's j' tftt 

a wikft i ia fome meafure be eonf jJaft> j I* 

?*rt*&fe hot to fuftain this expe&attett^ 

Rr&tai a promife likp this, at once iep- 

vid; pk>us, and rational, might be ex* 

pe&td } 'tli<} Parttdife Loft* ' : ' ' »» 

'He^publilhed the Tame year twaifetire 1 

ptftophlets* upon tfie fame qtteffidfti 

To one^f his itfitagonifb, Whoaffirtittf 

thfct'ht! v**s vomiiid&tti tf the untWr" 

Jiiyi ^tiWwfe*,' ^general 'retfifli;' 

,l^tu-- " ^ a 4 u xhe 
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" The follows of the <£bilegi& w&efeln f 
**fpent fomt yeatt, at toy patting* aftef 
"Lhad taken two dcgirai^ as thtmjur- 
4 « : her is, figttifiedmany times fcow much 
** better it would 'dbrttfcnt -them jttatf 
^ feould ftay, — As for the common an- 
^ probation or diflike of that place, di 
" now it is, that I fhould efteem or dif- 
u efteem myfelf the rnofre for that, too 
" fimple is the anfwerer, M he think to 
" obtain with me* Of fmall practice 
"were the phyficiar* who could not 
"judge, by what.fhe and her fitter hayc 
c * of long time vomited, that the woffer 
" fluff Ihc ftrongly keeps in her ftomach, 
" but the better (be is ever kecking at, 
" and is qucafy : fhe vomits now out of 
u ficknefe j buj before it be weft wifli 
:: f : °"her, 
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* her,fhe muft vomit by ftrong phyfick. 
*' — -The university, . in the time of he* 
* r better health, and my younger judgc- 
a meat, I never greatly admired, but 
u now inueh Iris/* . " 
*'This is'furely the language of a mart 
who 'tiiihks that he ha9 been injuffed. 
He proceeds to defcribe the courfe of 
his £ondu££, and the train of .his 
thoughts; and, bscaufe he has been 
fijfpeiStfcd of incontinence, gives an ac- 
count of his own purity i " That if I 
°*fee ju&y 'charged," fays he, ** with 
u this crime, it may come upon me with 
** tenfold (hame/* 

*£kk ftite of iiis piece is rough, and 

fach perhaps wad that of his antagonift. 

This rotgfeneis he juftifies, by great ex- 

d 3 amples, 



/ 
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ftiikplesy io^a long^digreffionu SovnetiBta* 
be tries to be humoroua: if<\Lcftl4riktM 
" take him for fome chaplain in -hastd} 
fftibm&iquire ok-the body tfo hoijire- 
f'.latej cme whoftrves^not'ot tha.Alta* 
^anty'tout* at the Court^cupboard^hc 
PVr^flDL. bellow on. us? a pretty model ;af 
S c himfeif ; and fets me out haHE a.doakt 
f Hptifoal motto?, wherever he had them* 
& hbppiog ftort in the meaiune •c£r««- 
v^vulfion: fits.; in which daboitr ;Jkhc 
iff iagpay: of - his . wit - having ffcaped joar- 
itf powIjv ioftead of well-fized period*, 
A$\&w greets wnwitfa * quantity,: of 
f f <i thlmnbring pofie&-Axid thus.«bds<*h« 
^focfejftioii^ian rather dtflh&iaB of :him- 
!^£feJ{V , <.SucIins .the contBOverfifrl mer- 
itincntof I^iltoo: his; gloomy ifcriouf- 
.'.>\-i\v " .; •> nefs 
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ttris'is yet more aflfenfive. Such ifc ,his 
niaibgfckyy *£<*/ fall grow* darker at bit 
ffawti. ••• ■■-.. • i !•• i w Av • 

^'^ladfatiiery aftcr'Readiiig tfa&Ttafteti 
by »£#£#> came to rcfide m his hdufe; 
arid, ! bar fcjiool incrjtafed. At .Wbitfiaii 1 
t&d^ : in -hi* • thirty-fifth year,* he: nUnvigd 
Ma^,i; the. daughter of •• Mr. Pctarel}* '& 
juftibe' of the peace: in QxfordfliinhvjHe 
brought he* tc town .with *fa\mj ? aq&ier- 
pi*5teri<adl the advantages of a odhjugttt 
life. flPb|e Jady, however, feenis notr tmich 
mohmp delighted in the' pleafiwcs of 
fpave rdiet; > and hird; ftady j:foijj zs>f hi- 
4i|featefates> <£ ifaviagri^<a;Tria]iiirHjlfed 
•tficrfphiloifophuiail life 1 ,, after haLYiiigjbefti 
^)iTif(idft«t/4iidme*> tsoia ^girtat:'iio6Tei j iatfd 
WtHiwfch^corijpany ;aad- ! jtfvifeKq^ufier 
d 4 " friends, 
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<*4rkn$$) po&bty by. tor own dfcftw* 
? toaSde Satneft fait td have her cos&pany 
"the remaining part of the fam****** 
" which was granted, upon a prdtttffeof 
"•Her rdum at Michaelmas." 5 

Milton 1 wad too bufy to much mife 
Ms mfe: he purfued his ftudies* and 
noV^and -then vifited the lady Margaret 
Leigh, whom he has mentioned ia 4typ 
of Ms fonnet*. At laft Michaelmas ar- 
rived' { but "the lady had no inclinattCWi 
to return to the fallen gloom of her 
hufband's habitation, and therefore \veiy 
willingly forgot her promife. He-ftnt b*r 
a -fetter? but had no anfwer; he fiiqj: 
mbre .with the fame fuccefs* h could be 
altegfed r t4i& letters mifc»ry : ; he there-- 
fore difpatched a meffenger, being by 
"rf r this 
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tfybaiime.toa at^pry to go Wwfelf* Jiis 
mp&iqger,wft$ fatf.feack with fome con- 
t^pifrt^, The .family of the lady; w£?o 
Cavaferfit-, .. ,. 4 .. 

In a man.whofe opfoion of Jii$ #wn 
irari* hw like Miltoa's, kf* psavflfofc- 
tion»- than this raight have ;raiftd violent 
rdenta>eM, - Milton foon determined fa 
rqaodiate tar for difobpdiem?e; ..^d* 
being oae of thafewluv could ea£ly$pd 
aqgvi»en» to juftify ujclinatiqaj p^ r 
lifl>ed (in 1644) T^ Dofytina <utf : Pifi:i\ 
f>Hne ifDiiwxz 1 wnich >w$s followed \>y t 
Ihe^JFudgemeiitofMwti* Kucer, .cpttMrq* , 
in§Oiv*rc*y and the ne*$ .yeaj?, hi§T>- t 
trachoaakm,. Zxficjitiens up&n tfa/fw~r 
chirf JPdacts ;Qf;&riptvt# tybieh tr&t^qfiz 
Manrigge* : . * . :•.-..;...■. ru>- 

This 
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^TMs' innfctation Trias opffofeclj' as 
a%!* i bfc*xpfe&«*$j by 1 the fclergy^ tvfco, 
then holding their famous aflefablyat 
Weftmirtftcr* procured that the author 
ihoutd? be called before the Lotdsj **but 
*>Nhat hoUfe>" faysWbod, cc Wh^tlver 
<*wpptmi®g tfcd do&rine, or not favour- 
ttfag his ^ccufers, did footi dftmife 
<*rhim;P s> . ' - 

There feems not to have Been* miich 
tifitwn^'agaifift him, nor any thinj^by 
ahy wiiwf *ff> eminence. Th6 ahtdgb* 
ttiift tha^ app^yed i$ {tiled by hhn, a 
8m>i>%*m8* torned Sotkitor. Hstud in 
&s "totter* mefctkm* the tie* do&Kne 
Wlrii^do^tckttpt; ahd it tras^ Ifcppotfe, 
thought rtt^e 'worthy of -dertSon- than 
bf'eoh&tarkia. >Hc complains of tht* 
oj * negledt 
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ycglcft;^. ; ^'o jimnetfl*, fl£i:*rh]dt'j!lie. 

Aflame >»n.^nQmy to tfi& Breibytexfenft 
wtps* A©»had .favoured' J>efoi*. i . We 

v.-.JKtt mwe ^irtuotf* ;tJ*aiv be. lifea* 
changes it by his intereft ; he loveifhite* 
fej£.£atk§r}tkan truth* p. ■•/ .:\..T * 
;H^;]¥ifp : and her rd^tiqm nqtwfmisd 
t^tMiUon w^s> .flot; WiUWrefiffiiRg' iwf* 
fereff^f wjur^i aiid pereejwingctharifr 
feadol^gun tQ pu$ his 4q^iw i^prw>v 
fotooto <Wtfrt&*g a typing *f<Hnan*o£ 
gP^f;;8?qo^;piiihmf &&, the 4attgbteteiof. 

.•...„ to 



to endeav&uf a re-tiriibn. Hie Went fome- 
times to the houfe of one BlackborougR, , 
his relation, in the lane of St. Martin's** 
i'<*-C&rand, and at one of his \ifoaL vi&ts 
was (brpnfed'to fee his wife come from 
another room, arid implore forgivenefs 
&h &£r kne6s. l tie relirfcd her intrea- 
tits for awhile; *' but partly/' fays Phi- 
lips, " his own generous nature, more 
" inclinable to reconciliation than to p^r-* 
** feverance in anger or revenge, and 
c * partly the ftrong interceffion of fnencCs 
** on both fides, foon brought him td 
<* an aft of oblivion and a firm league 
* r of peace." It were injuriotJs to omit, 
tnaf Milton afterwards received her fa- 
ther and her brothers in his own houfe, 

when 
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when they were diftreffed, with other 
Royalifts. . 

: He ppbliflaed about; the fame tim$ 
his Ar y eo$a$itka, a Speech of Mr. Jshii 
Milton for the liberty ef unUcenfcd Print* 
fag* The dangerof fuch unbounded liber- 
ty, and the danger of bounding it, have 
produced a problem in the fcience of 
Government, which human undcrftand r 
ing feems hitherto unable to folve. If 
pothing may be published but what qvij 
authority fhall have previoufly approved/ 
power, muft always be the ftandard of 
truth ; if every dreamer of innovation? 
may propagate his projedts, there>c*p 
b$ no fe{ttemer\t ; if every jnurr^yrer ^p 
government may diffufe difcontcnt, therfc 
can be no peace i and if every fceptick 

in 
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ia thiology mayoeath hi* fbfttefe; thfcfcr 
can be .no religion. Ttoe r<tt^d^ agiuhft 
thefe evib is to punilh the^iufhOr^> for 
it is y?t allowed! chat tveif fadfctji*itt«iy 
punfflhy though not .present, t&eptihfli* 
Cgtkud) of opinions, ; which' < <&a*'4btigty 
;Q*iiE think: peraididus i buMhiS pufcifli* 
ru^i\ly i though it may Gnilji the- audhtoi^ 
prbmates the laodk;,and it>fo*ms*n©t* 
mdrd.Tcafqnable ta leave the' ri^hr^ 
printing pflpdfli^ined, becaufe Writer* 
njf$! vbei.aifteTstfaikk cenfuredy ! thin -it 
would be to fleepovdtfo doom utiholtftd, 
bonpfyify touiulaws 'we* cant; ^dg^a 
thuefw- •' ' ." .♦ :.!:• • .1 v i ;. •' •■ i 

ilkit whatever \vete hisiengigertacDts, 
civil <ur dqmcfli<?ky poetry u r isi never 
long* out of .bisixhoyght^. About this 

;v ' time 
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tW ( ?^45) a <olk<aion of hi* Ltti* 
^ Jj^glift.ppeoQSiappcapcd^ in which 
^S ^/%Tfl jaod Penfaofa with fotnt' 

.$tte : h*4' tjtan a larger houib ijaiBaD** 
hicajv >ibp tho; reception, of > fchotaarStf; 
but ihq numerous relations^ hiaufifojl 
to whom he . generoufly grated : refogon 
for a whiie, occupied ins rbomfli : In; 
tane*, however j they went away; and) then 
"bc*ufe again*." fays Philips^ *+>\Tmm\ 
" looted like a houfc of theMufesonly^^ 
"though the acccjEon, of fdiolari mm- 
i; not: great. Poffibly his- having pmxl 
u cccded fo far in the education I jdfl; 
" youuhi jnay have been thooctefiftnfbf 
a his ady-erfarics calling bim jpbdago^ue* 
" and fchool-maft^a^wiieieias; itia>\y^i>i 

" known 



f 
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^k&N^lfc neVer fet'tif> fbr'd puMfeft 
« fchotf£ to 'teach ill the y6t&g s tfry of 
•"• a paftfl*';' ¥vit biily was wiffihg to tm- 
4C part Kis learning and knowledge to 
** rel£tictas 3 Varid fhfe fdns-of gentlemen 
fc <* who 4 tve3£ his infinite? frierids; arid 
^^hatneftto Ms' Wangs' nor his w*y 
••" bf teaching ever favoured 1 in the teift 
<* of pedantry * • "' '"'- ■-••'• 
,l ^fhus laborioufly does hfcrfephew ex- 
tenuate what <*arifooi! fee denied, and 
Vho* mfght he eohfefied without dif- 
gprafcK •' Mikob vfras not a man who dotild 
^become riicair-hy a rriean employment, 
**JFhk, Tfewevtr, his Vtetrmeft' #r iends feeai 
*fe* to ftavtf found-; they thefefoffe fhift 
*ahct palliate. i-fedid not fell literature 
T *y all* comfcw- at an open ihop ; he was 

a cham- 
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? chamber-milliner, and rooa&red . hi* 
commodities only to his friends 

Philips, evidently imjpatient. of view^ 
lug him in. this ftate of degradation, 
tells tis that it was not long continued ; 
aad, to raife his ch^radter again^ has a 
mind te inveft him with military fpletir 
dew : " He is much miftaken," jie fays, 
" if there was not about this time a de- 
" fign of making hun an adjutant- 
" general in Syr William Waller's army. 
" But the new-modelling of the army 
" proved an obftru&iqn to thfi deiigp*" 
An event cannot be fet # a.mucj* 
greats* diftance than by paving baffi 
oriy dtfgn&l, about fw* t$m? f if a ©jap 
be mt nacb miftabev* JMiltop flialj be 
a pedagogue noloqjgejr; for, if, Philips 
e be 
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"be hot miftaken, forfiebbdy at fome time 
defignefl'kim for a foldien ' ' ,f 

' About the time that the 'aftny Was 
ne\v-iHodelled'(i645) he rernov&i' to a 
im&IIer houfe in Holbfcurn, which open- 
ed' 'backward into Liricbln's-Ihn-Fields. 
He is hot known to have published any 
tfiirtg afterwards till the king's death, 
when, finding his rfiurdeVers condemned 
by'the Prcfoyterians,- he wrote a frcatife 
to'juftify it, and io cofnpofe the minds of 
The people. . . :• 

He made fome Remarks oH the Articles 
%f Beace between Ormond and the Irijb 
'Rdbehl While he contented himfelf to 
write', he perhaps did only what his 
conference dictated ; and if he did not 
Vefy vigilantly watch the influence of 
' :! his 
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his own paffions, and the gradual pre- 
valence of opinions, firft willingly ad- 
mitted, ..and then habitually indulged, 
if, objections, by being overlooked, 
wore forgotten, and defire fuperipduced 
conviction, he- yet fhared only the. com- 
mon wsaknefs of .mankind, and mightfce 
no left fincere than his opponents* But as 
faction Seldom leaves a man honeft a how- 
ever, it might find him, Miiton is.fuf- 
pe£ted of having interpolated tke book 
called Icon Bqfilike, which the Council 
of State, to whom he was now made L^tin 
fecEetary, employed him to cenfure, by 
inferting a prayer,, taken from Sidney** 
Arcadia*, and imputing it to the kiag; 
whom he charge, in his Ifonoclqft^ with: 
the ufe of this prayer as with a Jieavy 
e 2 crime, 
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crime, in the indecent language w& 
which profperity had emboldened the ad- 
vocates for rebellion to infalt all t&at i% 
venerable or great : " Who would h«w 
« imagined £b little fear in him of the 
" true all-feeing Deity — as, immediacy 
" before his death, to pop into Ae 
" hands of the grave bifhop that at- 
" tended him, as a fpecial reliqpe of 
" his faintly exercifes, a prayer, ftolcn 
" word*for word from the mouth o£ a 
V heathen woman praying to a heathen 
"god?" 

The papers which the king g^ve. to. 
Dr. Juxon on the fcaffold the regicides 
took away, fo that. they were at4e9& 
the publifhers of this prayer ; and Dr. 
Birch, who examined the queftion waft 

great 
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great care, was inclined to think them the 
fdrgers 1 . The trie of it by adaptation 
wai innocent; and they who could fo 
noffiiy^fcenftire ir, with" a little extenliori 
of thfelr malice could contrive what tliey 
wanted to iccufe. 

King" Charles the Second, being* liow 
fheltered in Holland, employed Salmafius, 
prbfefibr of Polite Learning at Ley den, 
to write a defence of his father and of 
mottaithy ; and, to excite his induftry, 
gavelmn, as was reported, a hundred 
Jacobufes. Salmafius was a man of flail 
in languages, knowledge of antiquity, 
atfd 1 ftgacity of emendatory critlcifni, 1 
almttft iL exeeeding all ho£e of tfuman 
at£a!inW*ent ; and having, by e^ceif- 
five- prai&v been ediiflrmed in : great 
ri ll e 3 con- 
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confidence of himfelf, though he pro- 
bably had not much confidcred the 
principles of fociety or the rights of 
government, undertook the employment 
without dillruft of his own qualifica- 
tions ; and, as his expedition in writing 
was wonderful, in 1649 pubii&ed Dc~ 
fcnfio Regis*. 

To this Milton was required to write 
a iufficient anfwer ; which he performed 
( 1 65 1 ) in fuch a manner, that Hobbcs de- 
clared himfelf unable to decide uhofe lan- 
guage was beft, cr whefe arguments were 
worft* In my opinion, Milton's periods 
are fmooiher, neater, and more pointed ; 
but he delights himfelf with teizingj his 
adverfary as much as with confuting 
him. He makes a foolhb allufon cf 
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Salmafius, whofe dodtrine he confiders- 
as fejrvile and unmanly, to the ftrcam of 
Salmachy which whoever enterqd left 
half his virility behind him. Salmafius 
was ,a Frenchman, and was unhappily 

married to a fcold. Tu cs Callus^ fays 

. x - i 

Milton, et % ut aiunt, nimlum gallinaccus* 

But his fupreme pleafure is to tax his 

adyerfary, fo renowned for criticifm, 

with yitious Latin. He opens his book 

with telling that he has ufed Perfona, 

which, according to Milton, fignifies 

only a Ma/k % in a fenfe not known to 

the Romans, by applying it as we'apply 

Per/on. But as Nemcfis is always on 

the watch, it is memorable that he has 

enforced the charge of a folecifm by 

an,exprcffion.in itfelf grofsly ( fole.ciflical, ; 

e 4 when, 
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when*, for ohe of tfaftftippofed bUa*t4ett y 
he fays, fropino te grammMiftii* tuitv&pt* 
feitttiiffi; From vnpuio, which haife pafflve 
fertfe, * vafuUndus • can fceter be dfcrived* 
No itian forgers jife original trade 4 the 
rights of toatiohs, arid <rf king^ 'fiwk 
ittto qttffttorw of grammar/ ff grains 
jx&rians 'difcufs tfoem* • * • 

'Milton when he ttnder^fc*thb ; akw 
fwttr was weak 6f body, aftd *&» of 
fight; bw his will wis forward^ tod 
what Was wanting of health tofra fupplibd 
by fcedl. He was rewarded with a thou* - 
£tad pounds, and his book wfc* much 
read : ; for paradox, recommended Vby 
fpfrit and elegance, eafily gairis attention; 
and f he Who' told every man that he 



wwtfqtfft) ft^-Hif kiogy .oouid, A wily 
waatuaalw4w$Ge> ..% ; .. v..; . ; 

/•Eh&f tfhfti psrfonnaaee of Salmerfura: 
tvtea^dtfpsrfed with equal fapi^itj^, 
or^readl^wit^f^ufti *ager»efe, ift.flief,?, 
q&dib^r .We-tai^ht wly the fale^Qgn 
trbofei^f tttitfcmtfr and ths Ufip^gfiRg, 
duty of fubmiffion; <&d he, hadubsSB. 
to k>ng t s\<A ,Qflly the xxioaarah butltfie 
tyiaafciof tiwratu*e,«hnt aJmoft aJJLmftR 7 ; 
kiai \\toe/deJight^d r^fi^.' hi^ defi^: 
afadtifl^olt^bjf * i^vname^QCM: yet QQfh 
fideyfld /,a4;,any> ons'a rival* , Jf Chriftip^f 
aa jiiniaid* etoamended. the 'Ikfaf* )ftf 
tbilP-iipkl hw pwrpaffruwft be;*o fioff*, 
mart ifiritoafius, who w*& then , £g jh$jj 
Court 3: for wither, hep ,«ivil . f^itioHi i?pr ; 
her natual cbara&er could difpofc her to 

favour 
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favour the dodbine, who was by birth 

a queen, and by temper defpotick* 

That Salmafius was, from the ap- 
pearance of Milton's book, treated with 
negled, there is not much proof; but 
to a man fo long accuftomed to admi- 
ration, a little praife of his antagpnift 
would be fuffieiently offensive, and 
might incline him to leave Sweden. 

He prepared a reply, which, left as 
it was imperfect, was publifhcd by his 
fon in the year of the Reftauratioa. In 
the beginnings being probably moft in 
pain for his Latinity, he endeavours to 
defend his ufe of the word perfona ; but, 
if I remember right, he mifles a better 
authority than any that he has found, 
that of Juvenal in his fourth fatire : 

- Quia 
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— Quid 'agas cum dira & focdior omni 

Crimine''jP*>y3/M eft ? 

As Salmafius reproached Milton frith 
lofing his eyes in the Quarrel-, Milton 
delighted* himfelf with the belief that 
he had fliortencd Salmafiu&V life, and 
both perhaps with more malignity than 
reafon* Salmafius died at the Spa, Sept- 
3> J ^53 r anc * as controvcrtifts are com* 
monly faid to be killed by their laft 
difpute, Milton was flattered with the 
credit of deftroying him. 

Cromwcl had nowdiimiiTcd the parlia- 
ment by the authority of which he had dc- 
ftroyed monarchy, and commenced mo- 
narch himfelf, under the title of pro- 
testor, but with kingly and more than 
kingly power* That his authority was 

law- 
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lajyfu^, 9«y€pfiyp Jffeten4e4j: h«:Jurftfetf 
founded his jigbt pnly in uap<#flfty* \M 
Milton, haying bow tafted: the hcfoey. of 
pyblick e£jpl#yn^nt^ would not reOara 
to hunger and philofophy, hut, cctatt* 
iiuing to wrcif© hi* office ,ui*Uf, a i»a- 
Tujfeft ufurpttion* . betrayed. tp his power 
t^p jibjerty which . he had- <&fende<L 
N<#hii\g {#11 be .more juft than that re* 
beluga ihould end in flavcrjs .that' he, 
whp had j.uftifietf the murdex of ♦hi^kiftg, 
for fome a£Vs which to him &;ei£fl«J un- 
lawful* Ihould now fell his.ferviGes f ,anfi 
l\is ftattories, tp a tyrant, of wfeoq* k 
was^vicjent- that he could da pochrfng 
lawful. . ; . . . . * 

f Pe hac\ jio>y . been Wind for fooae 
years; but his vigour of intellect was 
. i fuch. 
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fuob; 1 - -lh« r he Was n<rf difatiled to dif- 
dtafge lub fclfiee, or' c^ntUnte his con- 
ttevfcrfteB. ''Mk' mind was too eager to 
bedivertfcd, , {atnd too firbng to be '&&»'' 

dtfedl <'< ; ' ; i-'* ' ; " ' >r 

4 Abou^flhis time hfs flrft \#fe died m 

cbiU}fe|e*y 1 ^Vmg left him thte'e datigh- T 

ters« As he probably did not mucft 

loVfe hd?, -fee did not long continue the' 

appearance df lamenting hfe't ; but after 

a-Abrt dfne married Catherine, ' the* 

daughter* of one captain Woodcock of 

HacJkrieyV a Woman d6ribttefs ddutated 

in Options 1 like his o\Vti> She died 

within & year^' of childbirth, or lome 

> 
diftemper that followed it; and he* huf-' 

• > ' i 

baftd'htt*' honoured her memory 1 with a 
poor fbttnet. 

The 
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i The 6rft JB&ply to Milton's D^;^ 
JZopuli was published in 165 1, called 
Apokgi^ pr* &ege.& Pdpulo Angikano, 
centra Jobannis. PoIypragnt^ki : (a.lias'Mil^ 
tcni) defenfimem dejlruttkuim Regis.* & 
Populim Of this the author was not 
known; • but Milton and his nephew Phi- 
lips, under whofe name he publifhed 
an anfwer fo much cotfe&ed by him 
that k : might be called his. own, im- 
puted it to Bramhal ; and, knowing him 
no friend to regicides, thought them- 
felves at liberty to treat him as if they 
had known what they only fufpedted. 
. Next year appeared Regit Sanguinis 
clamor ad Calum* Of this the author was 
P^cer du Moulin, who was afterwards 
prebendary of Canterbury ; but Morus, 

or 
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or More, a French minifter, having the 

care of its publication, was treated, as 

the writer by Milton, inhis Defenfi&Se- 

curida, ami overwhelmed by fuch vk>* 

lence ©fmvcftive, that he began to 

flirink undfcr the tempeft, and gave his 

persecutors J the' means of * knowing th* 

true author- Du Moulin was now iii 

great danger*; but Miloon's pride- ope- 

rated againft his malignity, and both; he 

and his friends were more willing- that 

Du Moulin lhould efcape than that he 

fliould be convi&ed of miftake. 

In this: fecond Defence he fhews that 
his eloquence is not merely fatirical; 
the rudenefs of his invedtive is equalled 
by the groflhefs of his flattery. " De- 
u ferimtfrj Cromuelle, tu folus fuperes f 

" ad 
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V ad tc fumma hoftraruiA Yerum* r£dik, 
^ in tc *folo confiftit, 'ldfupefiftfti tuce 
* € virtuti cedunus cuhfti, rieriune'Vel 
** xibfcquente, nin qui sequaletf tnatjua- 
u lis ipfe iiondres fitn'quarit, aut ifllg- 
" niori conceflo's invidet, aBt hon Iritel- 
" ii£k nihil effe m focietate homihum 
" magi? vet Deo' gratum, V^rtationi 
" confentaneum, effe in civitate nihil 
** aquius, nihil utilius, quam«'pdtiri 
4< rerum digniffimum. Eum tie agno- 
* 4< fcunt emnes, Cromuelle, ea tu civis 
** maximus et * glorioiiffimus, dtife pub- 
4< lici confilii, fcxercitunm forriflfthoruni 

r :r*- It vazy be dpubced whether gbri^fi^s be 
iherc uted,wnH Milioa's boafbd purity. Res gliri+fit 
\$ *n Muflrioui thing ; but ntir gkrltf*$\% c o foflkmly 
a bragprt) m ia w/Im gbriifits. 
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f isnpcf ator , pater partrk* geffifti, Ste 
tu Spontanea boirarmncnraiiuni et ant- 
^njiW ■$**& Y0C * fakrtarisi" 

Cxfar^ when he a^Suaned the pcrpe- 
tvurl ^atf>rfhijv had not wwc fervite 
oi.mq^ clqgaat flattery.. A traaflatioa 
*my fliev its ferviKty; bwt; fcs degwace 
is t k(* attamabl^ Having expofed the 
tj^kil&liaefi or felfifiinefe of the for- 
T^df gevernroettt, " We wore left," ft/f 
^iftoa, * »j ourfelves ; the whole n** 
♦'tionfrt iatetfeft fell into your hands, 
A * a»d fcbiifts in your abilities. To your 
1 ' V^rtW^, x overpowering and refiftlcfs, 
" every man gives way, except fame 
"WfifcV Without 4q*Md qualifications, 
" afpira to 'equal ibnmlrs^ or t*4i& ; ttfry 
** the difth&i&iis of riaer it ' greater 'than 

•» f <* their 
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iC their ^otinrv; *>r uHhb h»te ,yct t<J- tearn,' 
«'tfeat in the coalitiorrof human fockty 1 
« nothing 19 more pleaiing to God^or 
"tftore agreeable 1 to reafori, than ; that 
'4>the hrgheft ,mind ; ihould h&vfe- the 
'^fovfcreign 1 power. Such, Sir, are 
€ * you by- general confefflon ; fueh 'are 
«* : <h!g things atehifeved by you, :: -the 
*' gfeateft ' and njoft glorious of four 
" countrymen, the diredor of our pttb- 
" lick counfelst, the leader of itacon- 
4C quered armies, the father df yabr 
*« country.; for by that title does every 
^'good man hail you, with fmcere : and 
" voluntary pralfc. 1 ' 

Next year, having defended all that ' 
wanted defence, 1 hfe found leifUifetor de- 
fend httnfelf. He Undertook fciS'tata- 
4 ' vindi- 
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vbdjfi^tfpn agaJnft Mpre, wham he de- 
clar$s ; & hjs title to be juflly called tiie* 
a\jjEjior M fl£> $e >/itfgii Spnguini clamor.. . In 
tHffii jtl^re j is $9 want) of vehemence n<?r 
eloquepfie, nor does h? fprgethis wonted 
Wii "-Mofus cs ? 31* lyiomus?. an 
" <*#enque idem, <#/" • He then. , re- 
merpber&fhatyi^w is,L$tin for- a Mtd* 
btsty'-Vf&ey, and -hints, at the known trans- 
foijo^tiw,: ■) 
, :0 inn ~— Poma alba ferebat n 
.Qj^poft nigra tulit Mprus* ... 
Wtfb this piece : e$ded h^is .controverts } 
an^hpfroai iftis. time gave .himfelf up, to 
his private ftudies and hi* civil eo*p}py* 

^s^fe^retary to ,the : Protestor .fte f .JLS> 

fvipp>oi3e$ to Jjtave jyritjen the DcQlara.7 

f z tion 
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t^ori df ifki reafons for a war with Spain. 
Hi* agency was cOhfidered! as df gteat 
importance ; for When . a treaty with 
Svtcdcn was artfully fufpend'ed, the de- 
lay Was pubfKcfcly imptited to Mr. ttfit. 
ton's todifpbfitten ; , and the §wedif& 
agent \*as provoked to exprels hii W6n- 
tfer, that only one man itf Engfand 
cotrtd* tfrltc Latin, sfnd that mat) blind. 

Being now forty-feyen years ofd* and 
feeing himfclf difcncumbcrctf frocii ex- 
ternal interruptions, he fcenis to have 
rccollcfted his former pxirpofes, dnxl 
niannqd three great works for his future 
employment. An epick jxjem, the. hif- 
torv of his country, and a di&iondry of 
f the Latin tongue. 

To 



^ 



V 



To ,colie<£t a dictionary feeoifl a .work 
of 31 IcKhcrs leajfit pra&icable in a {late 
of biinduefs, tbec&ufe it 4 clq>c.ndp Aif>on 
perpetual ami .r^u>\it>c ^rfpo&ioo ^ col- 
tytipri. * ft or woulcl 'Milton prqbaWy 
We fc^gw ft, i*fter he had Ui Aw 
q4p; c £ut f living h^d it always before 
&«£' he <jon$inu$d it, feyjs Philips^ */* 
ruoft ti htidyiflg^day; biff the pffifcrs 'were 
foJ^mpo/eiAvd 'deficient , ihtf jtjkeyc^d 
wi fa fitted J<r the $r&js. The' coua- 
pilers of .the ?Latin' dictionary, printed 
afterwards at {^iabridge, had the u'fe 
<rf\thern ia fthcec fv>Jios ; but\#hatw?s 
their fate afterwards is (KpJinpJW)* r " 

To compile * btffory ftp*** y^riqys 

authors, jtfhsiHhey qan,<>nlyi>e <#pfyilted 

brother, cy^i3.4)Qt fiafy^oorjpgfljbiejbvt 

f 3 with 
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1 i 'WitlT> more &ilful~atid atteiflk* help 

3 ' } thto can be commonly obtained ; ind 
'•ftf^wai probably the difficulty* :of< : icon- 
' ftkfitfg and comparing that flopped Mil- 

: tjottte narrative at J the Conqueftj a pe- 
Tiod 1 at which affairs were not yettferv 
J ihtri<:ate, nor authors vefy numerous. 
For the fubjeft of his epick poem, 

v - after much deliberation, long cbufing, 

- and beginning late, he fixed upon Para- 
dife Loft; a defign fo compretoenEve, 
that, it could be juftified only by fuc- 
cefs. He had once defigned to cele- 
brate king Arthur, as appears from his 

. yerfes to Manfus ; but Arthur was, re- 
ferred, fays Fenton, to another .defti&y. 
! Itappebrs, by fom^fketchcs,of ; poeti- 
caLgroje&sI 'left in manufcri|>t, f 4E«id to 

be 
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fee fecn in a library at Cambridge,; jthat 
he hajdrdfgefted his thoughts oa. this 
fiibjcft into* one of thofe: wild dramas 
tfhieh were anciently called Myfieries ; 
and Philips had 4een what he terms part 
of a tragody, beginning with. the fjrft;ten 
lines of Satan's addrcfs to the-Siuu 
Thefe myfteries confift of allegorical 
perfons; fuch a&jujlicc y Mercy, Faith*. 
Of the tragedy or myftery of P$r<i4ift- 
Left there are two plans : 

The Perfons. The Perfons. 

Michael.. Mofes. 

Chorus of Angels, Divine Juftlce^Wif- 
Heavenly Love. dom, Heavenly 

Liidifer. Love. : r/ 

'AddtfOWith the The.JSveaing Star,. 

Eve, I Serpent .■ ; ; ..Hqfpesus. . ^ , 

Con*- f 4 . Con- 



CdMBehce. 

Difcontent, 
Ignorance, 
with others > 
Faith.* 
Haps, j , 
Charity. 
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- • Lncifeft ' -f.w: ,. ►, 

. r Adanu.,, , 

'/ Ere. . . 
» Mutes* Confidence* 

Sicknofe,. 
Difcontept, 
Igaorandc* 
Fear, 
Death, 
. Faith* , 
Hope* 
Charity* 



igaorandc* f 
Fear, i 1 V 
Death, i. J * >• •"* 



J 



Taradife Loji* 

The Perfons.. 

^Mofes, w£ohoYt$rif recounting liow he 

affumed his true~body ; that it corrupts 

lyrt, , becaufe it is with God in the 

mount ; declares the Hk? of Enoch and 

Eliahi 
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EHafcj?4tefid»rtHcf purity of thegfac^Q 
that certain p^ewirids^ews and<lottds/L 
preferve it frtaft caibwptim > \wbmi& #&~ i 
horts to the figKt of Cod.i'tell#; Hhtf* 
cannot fee A&jn jy. the nate' of ihncK 
cence, py r^alfioa of ; their fin/ ' \ v 

Juftx«,j ' 
Mercy \ 
Wifdofa, 

Chorus of Angels *ftigiog airymn of thcr 
Creation. * 



^efeatij^ what flioufct l>e- ! 
^ come of man* if he falh' * 



ACT Hk 

Heavenly Love* 
Evening: Sfar.. 

Chorus firig the m^nagt^ohg, aria ae* 
'fcriLe':Paradi{c. " :l ' " -'-- i^ulk 
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A C'T III. 

Lucifer, contriving Adam^s turn. 
Chorus fears for Adam, arid relates Ltici- 
• fer's rebellion and fall. * 

ACT IV. i 

^ dam ' )fallen. 
Eve, J 

Confcience cites them to God's exami- 
nation. 

Chorus bewails, and tells the .good 
Adam has loft. 

A C T V. 

Adam and Eve driven out of Paradifc. 
t— — > prefented by an angel wirli 

Labour, Grief, Hatred, En-' 

yy, War, Famine, Pefti- , 

lence, Sicknefs, Difcon- y Mutes- 

tent, Ignoraace, Fear } 

Death, 

To 
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To whom he gives their names. Like- 
wife Whiter* Heat, Tcrapeft, &c. ? 

■Fiith, > ' ' ' 

__ [comfort him, and iijftruA 

H °P e » him. 

Charity, J 

Chorus briefly concludes.. 

Such was his firft defign, which cbuld 
have produced only an allegory, or myf- 
tery. The following fketfch feema to 
have attained more maturity^ 

Adam unparadifed.: 

' The angel Gabriel, either defcending 
or entering ; fhewing, fince this - globe 
was created, his frequency 2tf much on 
earth as in heaven: defcribes Piradifc. 
Next, the. Chorus, Ihewing. the ' reafon 

• ; of 
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of Jiis jronupg to teep bis wa^fc io pa- 
radj&, £Her luctfer's r<$dlion,' i^icom- 
mand from God ; and witjfial exuiEjflEqng 
1iis denre to fee and know .more <p$Hftcern- 
mg this excellent new qreature, man* 
TKc angel Gabriel, 4s by his .Qfti^pfig- 
niiying a prince of power, tracing Para- 
&fe with &.*xm$ fr&4*fipe^pftfies by 
♦h$ fftafcop *f the Chorus, *od, de{ired 
foy -tfcbejn, ijelales wjiat be kn$w of f$*n ; 
as the creation jif £ve^ »rie& tfyiir k*ve 
and marriage. After this, Lucifer ap- 
pears, after his overthrow; bemoans 
bimfetf, ftx&s revenge on ,man. The 
£h*rus prepare sefiftaace fit his firft 
approach. At taft, after ^diicourfe of 
enmity on either fide, 4ie departed itfbese- 
at the Chorus £age -<rf the iatde and 

vidko- 
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Vritaryirt heiven,- aigiiinf! hi** and hi* 

afccbmplteetf: a* befe^e> ^fter the flrft 

. v »■> -,t j .,,,., r , s - 

a£L vfras* fuag * hyrito 6f the ert&tioft. 

H*re agam may aipp^atf Lfceife*, rektirtg 

ami ifrfoftkig i* wkrit A6 had d$n£ tfr 

the cfeftfiafltten <af mm.- M$ij riext, tad! 

1>£ iwtvifcg by tfois ftme befcn feducid 

by tM Serpent, appeals confufedly ^<Jf-- 

tf£red tfi*K leaves. Conference,- . fe ,£ 

ifrape, iccufes him; Jufftice ekes.hinjfc 

x& tftt plated ftfckltetf Jehovali called for 

Mfk.- In flie i»eaR while, tk<S Ckoru* 

aStertiSq* th* ftage, a**d teiftfatfmed by 

fom6 iwg£l the m^mer of t&e'tfallf 

,»^ L : " . 2' ,: *• ■: * / i 

♦fciert tlje Cherfe bewail* A&tiifo fall t 

*•:•.•• .").;', ;: p., (13 

Adam then and Eve return ; adcuie one 

; - •'"'■' >.''■ *: J - ^. :/"• ^.T;r ^qnr. 

aridflhrer ; but fcfpecially Ad&rfi lays <he 
Wame th his fcife ; k ftu&bera m his of* 



fence* 



i / 
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feptCB. . Juftice appears, - reafons vvhh 
him, convinces him. The Chorus ad- 
nioniiheth Adam, and bids him beware 
Lucifer's example of impenitence. The 
angel. is font to banifh them oat of Pa^ 
radifc ; hut before caufcs to pafe before 
his ;cyts, in .lhapes, a maflt of all the 
evils of this life and worlds He is. 
humbled, relents, defpairs; at.laft ap~ 
peams Mercy, comforts hun, promifts 
th^Meffiah ; then calls in Faith, Hope, 
. and Charity ; inflruds hun ; -he, repents, 
, gives God the>glary,, fubnritti to his pe- 
nalty^ The Chorus briefly concludes 
Compare this with the former draught. 9 ' 

Thefe are* very imperfect rudiments 
oi.Baradifc £$#;?■ but, & is <. pleafent tt> 

fee 
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fee great .wopks in their ferninal flatc, 

pregnaafcwith latent poffibilities of ex* 

cdicnce$ nor could there be any mora 

delightful entertainment than to trace 

their gradual growth and expanfioa,- 

and :tocobiexve how they are ibmetimes 

fudderily advanced by accidental hints, - 

and foiietimeaflowly improved by fteady 

meditation. \ ... 

inveatipn is almaft the only literary " 

labour which blindnefs cannot obftrttdly 

and* therefore he .natraally folaced hisv 

folkyide by.the indulgence of his fancy, 

andihe melody of his numbers* He had*- 

done what. he. kriewi to* be neceffarily J 
■i 
previous to poetical excellence ; he had 

xntfde htflfffelf acquainted, with femly 

*rfs dndaffitirs; his c©is£jsehei\fian wasb 

>-' ex- 
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eattteiuktf fry rariaw Ifaifr H Mfee, mA 
his mcitMj fforetf wft& kit^dBNNf fit*. 
Sktes. He wsk~&i*fo!f iamMflbii- 
.girages, afcdf hatf If *nteBrtg attri <o»- 
tporfkion aftaiftod tfa* Ml iffj&ty ef'fafc 
4mu Me tfcKri* feete wafcttrf IMt 
JwfjJffltoi boofe, ha<f he Jfeiafcied tfifc 
£dwer ©f peftrfhag tlitnv. t 

But while his greater defigrts wwe ad- 
rvaitcitfg, hat-fag itttft, like many otfeor 
-.atithdf sr, canght? rfjc love of jmbtteaffrii, 
v he amtrfoJ himfeff, , ay he cc*rM, wkk 
little* prtnfu&ioiT*. Me fent to the pre* 
v(i6^58) a mamrfcript of Raleigh, callcrf 
*kt Cabinet Council i andt' next year g»- — 
ilfied his ittalwdenc* » the tlergyv by^ 
xffetiijkctf CivUPmer in Eetlefi*/lk*l 

Cafe** 
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&*&***£ J 1 * Cbvrrf^ . . . ^ • * 
jOHm: wp* aow (lead; Richard; wap 
mo6mm^^x^&k> the fyfem of p^- 
|pto|»ciMfy^»ven?megt, whi$h ,hsdj^ 
Idd legator onitf b^ie^e/^atug^ 
fcil fotodfagmenia when that force, *$£ 
taken away ; and Milton faw hicafclf ^qd 
his caufe ia equaWa^er. But he^iad 
fttti hope .of dj>ipgi<we{liing. He wrotp, 
ieita^.'.w^ch T^land has publifhedj to 
facto jn«t:*s Jhe ;: thpj?ght frieuds t tothp 
itewj acauwonwfaltli ; pod . cvcr in , tjic 
groir x>i thye Restoration h^ ^/^ Wj9ftf 
ke#h ttr. ^^r^.byt-was fapfsftifai $n<?V5gfc 
*6 t^iinki.thQt: the pat^ x ;agitatfd^ajf 
«V^AigbU.i>e C«ttle^. by * fiWfflg^ 
called -4 rawfy ^ *3# ^7 t0 tfablijh a 
g iw* 
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$w Commonwealth ; which was, fcoW~ 
ever, enough coniidered to be both* ft* 
rifcirffy and hidkmufly arifwered^ 
' Thfc obftinate enfhfafiafm of the* cArri- i 
jtiofitteakhmen was : ve*y rertiarkdbte; 
When the king was apparently rettmi-' 
fogy Harrington, with a few aflckSatH 
as fanatical as himfelf,* ufed to meet;- 
with all the gravity tif political impor- 
tance, to fettle an equal government by 
rotation ; and Miltdn, kicking whiri he 
could ftrike no longer^ waar foolifli 
enough to publifh,, a few weeks *>efotfc 
the Reftoration, Nates upon a'fefrmbfc 
preached by one Griffiths, intituled, T#* ^ 
Fear of God and the King. To thefe note* 
an anfwer was written by L'Eftrangt^ 

life 
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jil,$.papipjilet pe^ul^atly calkd>Afo blind 
Guides* • tj ; - 

But whatever Mfltoo could wrke, or 
men of greater activity cojald do, :the 
iipg wa* now> .evidently approaching 
with^h^ irretftfUbte approbation of ; the 
people*. He was therefore pq longer 
f$c$et;a$y, and wa* eonfequently obliged 
tQ^juit tbehoufe which he held by his 
office v a^d, proportioning his fenfeof 
danger to his opinion of the importance 
td hi*wrftiags, thought it convenient 
to feek fome fhelter, and hid himfeif 
for a time in Bartholomew Ck>fe by 
Weft Sroithfield. 

I cannot but remark a kind of reaped, 

perhaps unconfeioufly, paid to this great 

man by his biographers : every houfe 

g a in 
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in which he refided is hiftoricdly nten# 
tioned, as if it were an injury to neglcft 
naming any place that he honoured by 
his prefence. , ^ 

t The king, with lenity of which the 
world has had perhaps no other exam- 
ple, declined to be the judge or avcar 
err of his own or his father's wrongs 3 
and promifed to admit into the Ait of 
Oblivion all, except thofe whom the 
parliament Ihould except; and the par- 
liament doomed none to capital puni^h- 
n^ent but the wretches who had immer 
diately cooperated in, the njurder pf the 
king, Miltoii was certainly ppt, on? pf 
them ;^ he, had P?ty juftified what, t|iey 
had, done. <r , . ■ 

v. ^ ^ t - 

This 
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* This juftificatidn was indeed fuffi 
dietitly orfeAfive ; and (June i6) an or- 
der ttaVifitied to feiie Milton's Defence, 
and Godwin's Obftruftors ofjujlice, m- 
ther book of the fame tendency, and 
btfrti tfiem by the common hangman. 
Tfife attorney-general wa$ ordered to pro- 
fecute the authors'; blit Milton was not 
feized, nor perhaps very diligently pur- 
sued. 

Not long after (Auguft 19) the flut- 
ter of innumerable bofoms was Hilled 
by ah adt, which the king, that his 
mercy might want no recommendation 
of elegance, rather called an ad of obli- 
vion than of grace. Godwin was named, 
with nineteen more, as incapacitated for 

g 3 an y 
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any publick truft ; but of Milton there 
was no exception. 

Of this tendernefe fliewn to Milton, 
the curiofity of mankind has not for- 
born to enquire the reafbn. Burnet 
thinks he was forgotten; but this is 
another inftancc which may confirm Dal* 
rymple's obfervation, who fays, u that 
** whenever Burnet's narrations are exa- 
€% mined, he appears to be miftaken/* 

forgotten he was not ; for his profc- 
'cution was ordered ; it muft be there* 
fore by defign that he was included in 
the general oblivion. He is faid to have 
had friends in the Houfe, foch as Mar- 
vel, Morrice, and Sir Thomas Clarges ; 
and undoubtedly a man like him mull 
have had influence. A very particular 
6 ftory 
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flory of his efcape is told by Richardfoa 
in his Memoirs, which lie received 
from Pope, as delivered by Betterton, 
who might have heaifcl it from Dave.- 
«ant. In the war between the king and 
parliament, Davenant was made pri- 
soner, and condemned to die ; but was 
fpared at the requeft of Milton. When 
the turn <of iucceft brought Milton 
into the like danger, Davenant repaid 
the benefit by appearing in his favpur. 
Here is a reciprocation of generofity an4 
gratitude fo pleafing, that the tale makes 
its own way to credit. But if help were 
wanted, I know not where to find it. 
The danger of Davenant is certain from 
his own relation; but of his efcape there 
is.no account. Betterton's narration can 
g 4 *« 
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be traced no' higher ; ' it -r$ «d^kp<MWi 
tlfitt he had it from Dave«antl ,; •Wa'&tts; 
tbM that the benefit exchaaged<?fci$ life 
for life ; but it feejns not certafcl' that 
MiftfcnV life ever was in dangtt^ -<S&U 
Win, Who had committed the ftrhe/ldtid 
eP Arfcae, cfcaped with incapacitation $ 
And -as exdtrfioh frtm publ*ck>wuft iB,a 
puniflkftent which the power 6f*goirem- 
riient can commonly inflidl wkhflut ttoe 
Help of a particular law, it required no 
great intereft to exempt Milton from a 
cenfure tittle more than verbal. Somfe* 
tiling may be rcafonably afcribed ta ve* 
nei^tion and compafiion j oo veneratron 
of- f tiis abilities, and companion forihu 
dtftreffes, Which* made- it fit go forgive 
his malice for his learning.' He wab 

now 



myi 4^#fls4 <l>y. IqTilyiKif aad djt&fiij?4 : 

VidMpwfi^iwiirt >$he, fcflie . cpijditijftv w&k 
hisoffik>J8^bj^fo. *.- Hs fWfe )*Q$fyefo 
appnifof^prsteqcp , mft, ms . ^WWiMk 
thf^^lody of the- ferjeflat tin^Dsp^ 

bgr ;r;*nfe <w)tflft he Wft*tf*lgaf<ffbv U PW 
h^. l ^W[aiiof the; f#}& 4em£ad?fJ > yba 
anitfte ifwjejuit ^ were. ,calle4 ^for^t^ 
Hmafe. JHb iwas now ; .fafe •wifhjnfjl&g 
ihad^jcffidbiiyion, ,a?kd &jiew |^f$£;ft? 
bsimitfxuioli out. of; J&e .powq ; .sfc£ 
griping officer as any otljer ni^n. ^Hq^ 
th^ •« .queftion was c}e?€niiined , ;}& * ^nsfc 
knowii MytQft.wpuliJihaxdly l\?y% ex- 
tended, 
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tended, but t&at he knew himfelf ta 
have right on his fide* 

He then removed to Jewin-ftreet^ 
nearAlderfgate-ftreet; and being blind, 
and by no means wealthy, wanted a 
domeftick companion and attendant; 
and therefore, by the recommendation 
of Dr. Paget, married Elizabeth Min- 
fliul, of a gentleman's family in Che- 
ihire, probably without a fortune. All his 
ivives were virgins; for he has declared 
dthat he thought it grofs and indelicate 
*o be a fecond hufband : upon what 
other principles his choice was made, 
cannot now be known; but marriage 
affotded not much of his happinefs. The 
£rft wife left him in difguft, and was 
"brought back only by terror; the fe- 
cond, 



^ 
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cond, indeed, feems to have been more 
a favourite ; but her life was fhort. The 
third, a* Philips relates, opprefied his 
children in his life-time, and cheated 
them at his death. 

Soon after his marriage, according to 
an obfture ftory, he was offered the con- 
tinuance of his employment ; and being 
preffed by his wife to accept it, an- 
swered, * c You, like other women, want 
** to ride in your coach ; my wifh is to 
4i live and die an honeft man." If he 
confidered the Latin fecretary as exer- 
cifing any of the powers of government, 
he that had fliared authority either with 
the parliament or Cromwel, might have 
forbero to talk very loudly of his ho- 
nefty; and if he thought the office 

pure- 
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jhtely mfrlfttfffod^ heAjcertamly wight 
buo* iioneftly t*2&ed i?Ain$er the -kSjg. 
Bufrnbi* t^te; hlajitoo riftltf^ideri^^ty 
deferite a dii^tii&ion j» lat^^ctfs ihtf 
fturdy rejeaii^s are ^oHgn^'iftBfl: 
coabmon topicks of falfehood. *'••"•'•'' 
'-'•He-had fo much either of prudence 
ofc gratitude, that he forbore to diftttrb 
the new fettlement wkh any of hi* poli- 
tical or eeclefiaftical opinions, and from 
this time devoted himfelf to poetry and 
literature. Of his zeal for teaming, in 
all its parts, he gave -a proof by- pub- 
lifhiflg, - the next year (1661) Accidence 
cMmenccd Grammar ; a HttlS book which 
has nothing remarkable, but that it^ au- 
thor, who had been lately defending 
the fupretfie powers of his country, and 

was 
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was then voting Parattfi Lift, ctaildb 
defcend ;froai his elevation to nefcuei 
children, rffam. the perpkxky of : grains 
mattcaji.wnfvifioni and-ithe trouble ©f 
leflbns uj^neccflarily repeated; , r; 

About detune, Blwood the quake* 
being, recfl'mmeaded to him* alone who 
wouM,re$d iLatfo to him, for therfid* 
vantage; $£ his converftttioa ; aittad;- 
ed ; .hip^, cyery . afternoon, except 1 on 
Susday^o:; Milton, who, in. his letter to 
HartU^had^edared* th*fc tortud.hii 
tipifitM aH Rn$lijh muth;k as ill a hedftr. 
w& MA&awnFrzwh required ^tb^fc J>K 
W9i9tl ftauld-Jean* and? pra&tfe tbstJtoi 
ti?» <pronUneiat(ipO!, • tf&i£h?,h$ feid>n w«f 
BefcEflgry* if; -fee .w»ifld:.,ttlk).t¥itH7(ftii 
rpjgners* .;Thi$ifeen*$.> to ;hav$ tyetajri* 

tafc 
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Ufc tro^bbcfome withQut ufe. These it 
little reafon. for preferring the Italian 
pronunciation to our own* ^except .fjiat 
$t, is more general* and to teach it ; lao 
an Englifl^naii is only to njakehim a 
foreigner at home. He whfl travels, if 
he /peats Latin, may fo foon Jearxv the 
founds which every native give* it, tha£ 
h$ Heed mafce no provifion hefore his 
jojur&ey ; and if grangers vifit ys, it is 
their bufinefs to pradife fuch conformi- 
ty to our modes as they expert from us 
in their own countries, Elwpod com- 
plied with* the directions, and improved 
hknfelf by his attendance.; for he re- 
lates* chat Milton, having a curious ear, 
knew by hh voice when he read what 
he did* not understand, and would flop 

him, 
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him, aid open the moft difficult paf* 

fig'**' '- -i •' 

In ia ftort time he tank a houfe in the* 

JrtWery'Wbtk; hiding to BmbiU fields ; 

the iiittitlofe'of which concludes the re« 

gifterof Milton's removal* and h*bita~ 

ttens* fie lived longer in this place 

than in atay other* 
Hfc • wai riow buffed bjr Paradift Loji 

Whence hfl drew, the original defign ha* 
been varieufly conje&ured, by fheri whtf 
eannot btar to think thcmfelves igno* 
rant of that tthich, zt\t& y neither dili* 
gence ntar Yagachy cam difcovcr* Sotnq 
find the hiht in an Italian tragedy; Vol- 
taire tells a wild aad unauthorifed ftory 
of a farce feen by Milton in Italy,; 
which opened thus : Let the Rainbow k* 

the 
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the Fiddkflkt ef the FuUk of Heaven. 
It has been already fliewn, that the. firit 
conception was of u tragedy or ifcyftety, 
not of a narrative, but a dram atkk work, 
which he is fuppofed to ham began to 
reduce to ha prefent form about the 
time ( 1655) when he fimihed Jos difpufee 
with the defenders of the king. 

He long before had promifed to 
adorn his native country by feme great 
performance, while he had yet perhaps 
no fettled defign, and was ftimulatcd 
only by fuch expectations as naturally 
arofe from the furvey of his attain* 
ments, and the conlcioulhefe of his 
powers. What he fhould undertake* it 
was difficult to determine. He was Jong 
cbujmgy snd began late* 

3 WHil* 
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r mm^h^^M vbJi^ed: iodivide^fe 
tkie betw^n^k^ifri^teAidie* and af- 
JmAvSi Aatffc ^^pjoabcat: labour iii«ft 
Jfavr ttaoa ofoav> fattrp&ptedjt and* p»- 

iiaps-id did : lictk^mpre in t&aje >bufy 

tftne tWn eonftriHft the nairatiye, a^yil 

*he:fcpifofite* proportion *tfcp -parts, >t«r- 

cumulate? images and fimtaments, and 

Yreifnterda his 'memory', or rftfefeint in 

JWlgngj 4fecjt hints a* book* or rocdlu- 

4$otf w|ot^ fopply. Nothisg pastwu- 

4fttv:' iswkhown 6f his imello&ttal, op*. 

ritefefctts 'whilei he wfcs - a -.• ftatefmart ;«< far, 

httlfclg every help and aocon^modatiDft at 

handy he -had no, need jofxunqwaswin 

V fiwng,xdrivea . from ^all publldk 3 <fta~ 
tions, he is yet «&o great not; to be 
' -.. -V h traced 
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ty&ced by curiofity.to his .jetwmwrt? 
.^here he has been found by Mr*Ri(?b#j:cU 
JJan, the fondefl: of. his adrph;er>s, ( \ £tti$g 
before his dwr in. a grey, ;<9^tu s (f 
jM^chth, in warm ftltry, weather* to 
4HJoyjf?e frefh air ;. wdfo y .as ^eli (u„iu 
his own room, receiving ihevijits of .peopl$ 
of dijlinguifhed parts as well as quality. 
Jrlb, vifiters of high quality mull now be 
imagined to be few ; but men of part? 
xnighjt reaibnably court the conyerfation 
pf a man fo generally illuftriou^ xh$t 
foreigners are reported,, by Wood, tQ 
have vifited the houfe in Bread-ftreet 
.where he was born- 
. .According to another account, h$ was 
feen in tf fmall houfe, neatly , enough 
drejfed. in black cloatbs, fitting in a reqm 

hung 
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hung with nifty greeny pale but not cada- 
verous, ivith chalhfiones in his hands. He 
JHid 9 that if it were not for the gout , hij 
bUndntfs iuoiAd he tolerable. 

Iii the intervals of his pain, being made 
uriable to ufe the common exercifes, he 
ufed*t&fwing igt a chair, and fometime* 
played upon an organ. 

He was ijpw confefledly and vifibly 
employed upon his poem, of which the- 
ptogrefs might be noted by thofe with- 
wfebm he was familiar ; for he was 
obliged, When he had compofed as many 
lines as his memory would conveniently 
retain, to employ fom£ friend in writing 
thiSm, having, at leaft for part of' the 
tirneV no regular attendant. • This gave 
opportunity to obfervations and reports, 
h* z Mr* 
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Mr* Philips obferves, that there 
tats a- very remarkable circumftance in 
the abmpofurc of Paradife Loft, " which 
46 1 have a particular reafon," fays he> 
* to remember ; for whereas I had the 
44 perufal of it from the very begin- 
€€ ning, for Tome years, as I went from 
44 time to time to vifit him, in parcels 
" of ten, twenty, or thirty verfes at a 
44 time (which, being written by what- 
44 ever hand came next, might poffibljr 
44 want correction as to the orthography 
44 and pointing), having, as the Summer 
44 came on, not been fliewed any for a 
44 confiderable while ; and defiring the 
44 reafon thereof, was anfwered, that his 
44 vein never happily flowed but from 
" the Autumnal Equinax to the Vernal s 

"and 
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** and that whatever he attempted at 
xi other times was never to his fatisfac- 
tf tion, though he courted his fancy 
xc never fo much ; fo that, in all the 
<c years he was about this poem, he may 
*< be laid to have fpent half his time 
« therein." 

Upon this relation Toland remarks, 
that in his opinion Philips has miftaken 
the time of the year ; for Milton, in his 
■Elegies, declares that with the advance 
of the Spring he feels the increafe of 
his poetical force, redcunt in carmina 
vires* To this it is anfwercd, that Phi- 
lips could hardly miftake time fo well 
marked ; and it may be added, that Mil- 
ton might find different times of the year 
favourable td difier?eat parts of life. 
h 3 Mr. 
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Mr. Richaxdfon conceives it impoffible 
tkztjuch a work fix^d be f uf penis d far fix 
• vvmths^or Jot one* It. may go on fafitt vr 
jlwuer* but it mufi go oru By what tie* 
ceffity it muft continually go on, or 
why it might not be laid afide. and ore- 
famed, it is not eafy to difcoveiw 

This dependance of the foul upon 
thfcfeafons, thofe temporary and .periodic 
cal ebbs and flows of intellect, may, I 
foppofc, juftlybe derided as the fumes 
q{ vain imagination* Sapient domina- 
bitur ajftiu The author that thinks 
biBnfeJf weather-bound will find, with a 
little, help from hellebore, that he is 
ofrly idle or exhausted. But while this 
notion has pofieffion of the head, it pro* 
duces the inability which it fuppofcsL 
6 Our 
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©or powers owe much of their energy 
to our hopes ; peffunt quia poffi wiefentur. 
When fuccefe feems attainable, diligence 
is enforced; but when it is admitted that 
the faculties are fupprefled by a ttofs 
wind, or a cloudy iky, the day is given 
up without refiflance ; for who can con- 
tend; with the cotirfe of Nature ? 
- From fuch prepoffeffions Milton feems 
not to have been free. There prevailed 
in his time an opinion that the world 
was in its decay, and that we have had 
the misfortune to he produced in tht 
decrepittide of Nature* It was fufpidfeed 
that the whole creation languished, -that 
neither trees nor animate had the height 
or • bulk of their prede^efibtfs; and: that 
«ery-ijhing was daily- finking in gradual 
. ' . > h 4 ' dimi- 
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diminution. Milton appears to fufped 
that fouls partake of the general (lege* 
neracy, and is not without fom« fear 
that his book is to be written in an age 
too late for heroick poefy* 

Another opinion wanders about the 
world, and fometimes finds reception? 
among wife men; an opinion that re* 
ftrains the operations of the mind to par- 
ticular regions, and fuppofes that a luck- 
lefa mortal may be born in a degree a£ 
latitude too high or too low for wifdom 
or for wit. From this fancy, wild 
as it is, he bad not wholly cleared his 
head, when he feared left the climate 
of his country might be too cold for 
flights of imagination* 

Into 
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Into a mind already occupied by fuck 
fancies, another not more reafonable 
might eafily find its way. He that 
could fear left his genius had fallen 
upon tpo old a world, or too chill a cli- 
mate, might confidently magnify to him- 
felf the influences of the feafons, and 
believe his faculties to be vigorous only 
half the year* 

His fubmiffion to the feafons was at 
leaft more reafonable than his dread of 
decaying nature, or a frigid zone ; for 
general caufes operate uniformly in age^ 
neral abatement of mental power : if lefs 
could be performed by the writer, lefs- 
likewife would content the judges of hi* 
work. Among this lagging race of frofiiy* 
grovellers he might ftill have rifen into 
% emU 
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fpiinence by producing fomething which 
tkty Jhould nrt wittingly let die. How- 
over inferior to the heroes who were 
Jbprrt. in better ageis, foe might ftill be 
great among his contemporaries* with 
the hppe of growing every day greater 
ip . the dwindle of pofterity. He iaigfet 
ftill be the giant of the pygmies, *he 
onp-eyed monarch of the blind. 
. Of his , artifices of ftudy, or particu- 
lar hours of com pofition, we. have little 
Recount, and thers was perhaps little to 
£te told. Ricfrardfon, who feems to have 
been very diligent in his enquiries, but 
fUfcovers always a wiih to find Milton 
difprirpinated from other men, relates, 
t^at " he would fometimes lie awake 
^^bole nights,, but not a verfe could 

« he 
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"'he make } and on a fudden his po^ti- 
lc ta\ faculty would rufli upon him with 
u an impetus, or ceftrttm, and his daugfi- 
u ter was immediately called to feciife 
* what oame, At other times he would 
H dictate perhaps forty lines in a breath, 
" and then reduce them to half thfc 
+' number" 

Thefe burfts of light, and inVolt^ 
tfiofts of darknefs^ thefe transient and 
involuntary excurfions and retrbceffions 
of invention, having fome appearance 
of deviation from the common train of 
Nature, ace eagerly caught by the lovers 
of a wonder. Yet fomething of t\iii 
inequality happens to every man' in every 
mode of exertion, manual or mentai; 
The cnechankk cannot handle his ham~ 

me* 
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mer and his file at all times with equal 
dexterity; there are hours, be knows not 
why, when his hand is out. By Mr. 
Richardfon's relation, cafually conveyed, 
much regard cannot be claimed. That, 
in his intellectual hour, Milton called 
for his daughter to fecure what came, 
may be queftioned; for unluckily it 
happens to be known that his daugh- 
ters were never taught to write; nor 
would he have been obliged, as is 
univerfally confefled, to have employed 
-any cafual vifiter in difburthening his 
inetnory, if his daughter could have 
performed the office. 
4 The ftory of reducing his exube- 
rance has been told of other authors, 
and though douhtlefs true of every 

fer- 
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fertile and copious mind, feems to have 
been gratuitoufly tranferred to Hilton. 

What he has told us, and we cannot 
bow know more, is, that he compofed 
much of his poem in the night and 
morning, I f\ ppo.e before his mind was 
difturbed with common bufinefs; and 
that he poured out with great fluency 
his unpremeditated verfr* Verfification, 
free, like his, from the diftrefles of 
rhyme, muft, by a work fo long, be 
made prompt and habitual; and, when 
his thoughts were once adjufted, the 
words would come at his command. 

At what particular times of his life 
the parts of his work were written, can- 
not often be known* The beginning of 
the third book fliews that he had loft 

his 



j 
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his fight; and thfe Introdu&ion to tfife 
feventh, that the return of the king hfcd 
ciaocted him with difcountenance ; and 
that he was offended by the KcentittW 
feftivity of the Reftora'tion. Tftere art 
no other internal notes of time 1 . Mil 1 - 
ton, being now cleared from all effe&s 
of his difloyalty, had nothing requhret? 
from him but the common duty of 
living in quiet, to be rewarded with the 
common right of prote&ion r but this, 
which, when he fculked from the ap- 
proach of his king, was perhaps more 
than he hoped, feems not to have fatis- 
fied him ; for no fooner is he fafe than 
he finds himfelf in danger, fallen on 
evil days and evil tongutJ, and with dark- 
nefi and with daiigcr cempafs'd round. 

This 
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Tins .dafkqejf?, had his! eyes been bettef 
e#*ploy$d,. tad undoubtedly defsrved 
eaaip3|£on^. but to add the mention of 
f&flgW ;Was>.upgpatefal and. ynjuft* Ht 
w%s fajkp indeed on evil days ; the timd 
wap/ eon;iq in which regicides could no 
lopger boaft their wickednefs. But of 
n*U tongues for Milton to complain, re* 
quired limpydence at leaft equal to hi* 
other powers; Milton, whole warmefl 
advocates muft allow, that he never 
lpared any afperity of reproach or brti* 
talky of iafolence^ >- f 

But the. charge itfelf feems tobefalfe;; 
fork would be hard to recoiled any ten 
proach caft upon him, either ferious orf 
ludicrous,, through the whole remaining 
part of bis life. He perfued his ftudies* 

or 
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or his amufements, without perfecuti6n, 

taoleftation, or infulL Such is fjbte xe* 

yerenpe paid to great abilities hqwitver 

«ufufed; .they who conteqiplafcd... jn 

Hilton the fcholar and the wit,, jwpfe 

contented to forget the reviler of . his 

kingi . . ., r „ 

. When the plague (1665) -rpge^in 

.1,-ondon, Milton took refuge ajt t Chal- 

ifqnt in Eflex ; where El wood, . whp had 

.taken the houfe for him, firft faw asoo*-* 

;plete copy of Parcdife Lofi v QGik 9 - having 

.ppryfed it, faid to him, " Thpu haft 

V, ,faid a great deal upon Parqcfife Lojft ; 

* ( jvhat haft thou to fay upon Ptradifi 

"Joundt" .,,..:*.. 

N*»- year, when the danger of iiw 

•Jfeftion had ceafcd, he returned, to 

i •):":.; Bunhill- 
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BtirthilKfields, and defighed the publi- 
cation of his poem. : "A licanfe wa* n£* 
ce<fer}% *nd he could expedt ho £reat 
kin«Iflie& : from a chaplain of the arch- 
biftop of Canterbury. .- He feems, how*- 
•ever, w have heen treated with terfder- 
nefs ; for though obje&ions were made 
to pettticular pafiages, and among them to 
the fimile of the fun eclipfed in the firft 
book, yet the licenfe was granted ; and 
he fold his copy, April 27, 1667-, to 
Smtaiel Simmons for an immediate pay- 
ment of five pounds, with a ftipulatidh 
to receive five pounds rooie avheii thir- 
teen hundred Ihouid be fold o£ thefirft 
edition; and again, five pounds after 
the fate tif the fame nttmbfcr of the fe- 
cond edition, • and another 'ftvte pounds 
; i after 
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after the fame fate of the thixL-j Nqne 
of/ th« three editions wera to >bc 'ex- 
tended beyond fifteen hundred] copies*' 

The, fir ft editaop ms of teactoooksi 
inte>foiall quaflto. * The titles werei to> 
riedrirfrom year to year ; and- an- adver- 
ttfcihefet and i the arguments of the .books 
wene Emitted in: fame copies, and in*- 
ferredJn tfthers. 01 

. ^The?fale gave him in twoyeartoa 
right to his fecond payment, : fori which 
the.ieccipt was figtied April 36, 1669. 
tEto&ifeeond, edition was not givqnetili 
*6f4$ , it was printed in ; f mall 1 «&&- 
tooi; and the number of hooka was en* 
cregfed to twelve,, by a divifion of';the 
fevetoh.^nd twelfth; and forhe other 
infill imprprements ware madej Tfae 
..i»u 5 third 
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thiitf edition wiasipublHhed in 16763 
and the widow* to whom the copy was 
thea to devalr«y fold ) ail her claims • to 
Sknaftoos for eight pouhds, according 
tov her -/receipt . glten Bee. ; i* ^ . » i 68m 
Sirataons had already (agreed touitdifitr 
ikeoojvhttlei bright to^Brafoazon Aylmtet 
for mrenty- five pounds; and Avkner 
fold to Jacob Tonfon half, AuguCb 117} 
iG&$,<and half, March 24, 1690^ bt a 
pjricff/ooiifiderably crda*ged. *'^/ 1 

v ^fFhe ( flowi f^le and tardy reputation^of 
tkisiipoejri/ have been al way* mentiottetl 
asiMridenoes of oegk<Sted raerit, a$4<fcf 
the ^uncertainty of literary fame; and 
eiiquiuies have been made,- a,nd bohjev? 
tmtes offered, about the c&ufesi of jiti 
ianjg obfburity and late reception* ilBot 
i 2, has 
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has the cafe been truly dated? Have 
not lamentation and wonder heen : hr* 
viflied on an evil that was never felt?. 

That in the reigns of Charles /and 
.James the Paradifa • Lcji received no 
pubikk acclamations is readily con- 
feflfetk Wit and literature were, on xte 
tide of the Court : and who that idliched 
favour or the faftrion would venture to 
{rtaife the defender of. the regicides.? 
All that he himfelf could think his due, 
from ml tonguessb tvil days, was that re- 
verential fiience which was generouflv 
preserved. But it cannot be inferred that 
•jbfcpoem was not read, or not, however 
.unwillingly-, admired- 

The fale, if it be confidered, vnA 
jttftify the juiblick. Thofe who have do 

.3 power 
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powir to judge of paft times but by 
their own, fltould always doubt their 
conclufions. The fale of books was not 
in Milton's age what it is in the prefent. 
To read w i as not then a general amufe- 
ment ; neither traders, nor often gentle- 
man, thought themfelves difgraced by 
ignorance. The women had not then 
• aipired to literature, nor was every houfe 
fupplied with a clofet of books, Thofe 
indeed, who profeflcd learning, were 
not lefs learned than at any other time ; 
but of that middle race of ftudents who 
read for pleafure or accompKihnttttE, 
and who buy the numerous pfodu&s of 
modern typography, the nurribttr W6s 
then comparatively fmalL T& prove 
the paucity of readers, it may be &ffi- 
i j cient 



dent to remark, thac the nation/fhajt 
feeen>fatfwfied, from i$i>3 to 1664, thai: 
kf 'forty-one years* with only twanedi* 
tlonfrof tha wqrks'qf Shakefpe^rtywittch; 
£fdbafoly< did not. together mhke one 
tftiufendj copies. 

The fate of thirteen hundred copies, 
iif two* years, in op pofition to fo much 
tfcttsnt enmity, and to a ftyle of verfi- 
fcatipn Be\V to all and difguftmg to 
many, was an uncommon cxan^pk of 
the prevalence oi genius. The demand 
did not immediately encreafe ; for many 
Awe tfsadef* than were fupplied at firflt 
tfoeu nation did not afford. Only three 
tfroufaul were fold in eleven years; £on 
ilnforoed its way. without ailiflance 1 its* 
admirets did nob dare, to ,publifh.;theifc 
. , opi- 
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opinion r and i the:/opi>ba:tiunitic» maw 
given ,<j>f artxadfctogi notice JbyJa&vemfe* 
meats wens' then very. few;> foio^tbe 
meant* q£ prpclaimtng.the publication^ 
new hooks have been produced. tyiSlhAti 
general literature which now; pervade 
thenati(Dn through all Its ranks*- , iT 

But the reputation and price, ofrthe 
copy/ ft ill advanced, till theJRevphttHMi 
put an end to the fecrecy of lovey and 
far ad$fc Loft broke: into open view with 
Micient fecurity of kind reception*; > 

Fancy can hardly- forbear: to : coqjta* 
Wire witth what temper Milcoaiamoy^d: 
the.fil^nt progrefs of Ms work* Maadk 
marked his reputation; ftealing its way 
in a -kind, of fubterraueou* bourrtnt 
through fear and fdencc* JL ; caft«, 
14 not 
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not but conceive him Calm and" ednfi- 
dent, little difappointed, titt'ati'ftll.d*-' 
j*£ted, relying 6ft his awn taerit with* 
ft&tfdy confcioufnefs, and waiting, -with- 
6m irtfpitlence, the vidflkudes of opw 
ntetty -aftd th* impartiality of a future 
generatiefo. 

In the. mean time he continued his 
ftudies* dhd fupplied the want of fight 
feyavtrpfcdd expedient, of which Phi- 
lips give* the followiflg account : 

Mr. Philips tells us* " that though 
** our author had daily about him one 
€ * W other to read> fome perfonsof man's 
"••eftate, who, of their own accord, 
l * -greedily* catched at the opportunity 
•* of being his readers* that they might 
" aiwell reap the benefit of what they 

" read 
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*read> tfcrhini* »as oblige* Jbiiiaf rby thoibflr] 
" ifefltof their reading; and other* of > 
"younger .years were font by their .pfy-.. 
"-terns ijo.tfeef&me end i yet excufing^ 
";oaly 1 the' ekteft daughter, -by .?eafo&r 
"•of. Ker bodily infirmity, and difficulty 
" utterance of fpeech, (which, tOrfey 
" truth,*'! doubt wa$ the principal caufe 
" of exou&ig her) the other two wertf* 
" condemned to the performance . of 
" reading, and exad:iy pronouncing of 
" all the 4anguages of whatever book 
" he fliould, at one time or other, think" 
" fit to perufe, viz, the Hebrew (find I> 
"fhink the Syriac), the Greek, th*» 
" Latifc, the Itaiian, Spanish, and JFrenehv 
" Ali which fortfe of books' to he oon» 
"jfined.to read^ without uaderftwding 
h " one 
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<€>*>n6 word, muft needs be a trial of 
*«> patience ahnoft beyond - endurance. 
<* - YetitwaS endured by both for a long 
«* time, though the irkibmfcheft of this 
'* employment' could not be always con- 
c * ceated, bUt broke out more and more 
tc into expreffions of uneafinefs j fo that 
*'* at length they were all; even the %1- 
« 4 steft alfo, fent out to learn fome cu- 
"rious and ingenious forts of manu- 
** fafturey that are proper for wafaen to 
<*- learn; particularly embroideries iri 
<* gold or filver." 

''In the feene of mifery which this" 
mode of intelte&ual -labour fets bfefore 
our fye$> it is hard to deterAiine* whe- 
ther the daughters or the father are 
mod to be kntetieedt A language not 
} under- 
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!fod«ft90$i qan , never fre «■ fo read a* to* 
givfc ple^fure, and very, fphjom jb a* to- 
QWfey ^e^bg. . If. few pie* wpvld 
have ha^rpfphttipn to write books, with' 
fucti.qmb^rraflin^nts^ few Hkfcwife wpv»id« 
have- waited ability to find .fame tetter 
expedient* ■■■•..* •* 

Three years after his Taradift Lqfi 
(1670), Jiepubliihed his Hijlory .tf Ei*g~ 
la$d % comprising the whole fable of Geof- 
fry of A|onaiouth> and continued to the 
Norraan invafion. Why h$ fliould kaye- 
given the firft part, whicfrjis feems.not 
to believe;* and which, is i^niyerfailly, ^e- 
je&pd* it is difficult \& cwje&ure* Thfr 
ftile is fcarft; but it.fcas foroething ^ 
ro^h yigpur, which perhaps m^ypfosft, 
{kike, though it.canaot $£$** > A ,i :hw 
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r On this htftdry the licenfef again 
fixed his daws, and befori he would 
tranftnit 'it to the ptefs tore out feveral 
partfe. Some cenfures of the Saxon 
monks were taken away, left they Ihould 
be applied to the modern clergy; and 
a chara&er of the Long Parliament, and 
Affembly of Divines, was excluded ; of 
\vhich the author gave a copy to the 
earl of Anglefea, and which, being af- 
terwards published, has been fince in- 
fcrted in its proper plac'e. 

' The fame year were printed Paradife 
Regained, and Sampfon Agoniftes, ' a tra- 
gedy Written 'In imitation of the an- 
cients, and never defioried by the au- 
riior fdr the ftage. Thefe pocnls'wcre 
'^uMiflied : by andtftet'bookfeHcr; ' It has 
*•' - - been 
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b#en a&etfy whether Siapmons wa&<<Ji£- 
conragt^ frojfc receiving thttn. by tht 
flow fele of ths former f Why a writer 
$h$nge<l ljij$ bookfellcr a hundred year* 
ago, I iwft.far from hopipg to difeover* 
it is Cer&ih, that he who .in; two yeafl; 
fells thif t^eftjitjiiadred copk? of. a volumfc 
ia qufrfct . bougfrt for tw<> fpajftraerits f>f 
fiye p6j«a4i» each, has BO r£4iibn to re- 
cent his'puuctofe. i i. 
. Whffr'Mikaa. ftiewed ?tfa4tfc Rir 
gained to Elwood, " This," fatd h$> €€ \s 
*< owbg Co you; for y*>u pwt it in; my 
" head . by the queftioa y§u p«t to n\e 
fat Chaifoift^ which othewife I ihad 
*< not thought <Drf *" , . . . > 
His teft postioal'ofeprkjg|W^lhUf$r 
vouritfe. He ?coiild txot, , as ©iJYtfpd re- 

lates, 
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hte8± endwne to hear Pankdife Left <pres 
feured to Par adi/e Regained* Mafcy caufei 
nftsy vitiate a7writer?s judgemeift. of Ms 
o*vft work* -Qn that which ha* coft 
{un* much labour i he lets - a * high value, 
feecauie he -v\ unwilling to think that he 
festtaeni diligent iitvain ; whit has been 
produced ^ without tojlfcme efforts is&sik 
fider<d« *ith delight, as a proof of ^vi- 
gorous faculties and fertile invention ; 
^nd the laft work, ^htterer it be, /has 
neceffatilymoftiofi the graced novelty* 
MHoou, boweve* it happened, had this 
prejtiiice* and Jfcad k ta himfelf. » 
t.T* that multiplicity of attainments, 
^nd extent ofL comprcbeDfion* chpt en* 
tillc this great: author to our veneration, 
-may be added a kind of humble dig* 
•: ; H- nity, 
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i\it)V ^liidbt dtd t\ot difdah the mefifttft 
ferae** DdKtdratute. * The epick 'poet; 
the donftraratlft* the politician, having 
ileoady defctfridedto'aooommoflate ohifc- 
dmlv with a book * of i rudiihetit*, notify 
toi the lafti years of hi» life, compofed « 
hook «f! Logick, - foci the; initiation of 
Undents vkt phiiofophy ; \ attd jtobliftad 
(ij6?&) iirt/> I^fto? ^feaiir Infitiitto tutf 
Petri form meJ&otlutn son* innuto } thfefi^ 
^ A jieW jSchmnetof Logick, according 
" tb due Method of BaniwA^IKnow* 
not* ibhdthta* . ejqn >in > this book, , he did 
not intetid anadk of hoftility agaitifl the 
Umvevfiti**; for JUifrps was one. of the 
fiitft optpugnets of the^old^phiioicphyf 
who diftutbed wkh iaEkwatioas. the qulec 
o£ the ithools. a ; : % i- i.- ;»*»*. :v v»>*> 

His 
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that he^ftlqgor histfaarsv- 'jrtiipubliflteli 

&mjh^$'t4brktmyWW vile iaji Meant to 

v» But thfc>Iittk!tt^^ 
t&ii hefyeSfafol 1 mention of the chinch 
of England, and an appeal to the thirty- 
jiine articles; :•» 'His: principle .of! tilfera- 
vtlaA ii, agreement -in. the "filfScienfejr 
©fthe ScriptTores; and he extends imx> 
■all -who, whiter er their xjpinbiA Me, 
vprbf&fs to derive them ftwfn dse-fered 
iooks. The- papifo appeal to > other 
* *e£ttman&c, rod are therefore in his opi- 
nion not to be permitted 'die liberty of 
either publick or private worihip ; for 

though 



tftough they plead conference^ vc* Afw 
no Warrant, he fays, to regardxconjatnc* 
t&bkfcis'mt grounded i)t ] Smpture* : 

Tfcbfe who arc not convinced by hU 
reafons, may be perhaps flighted with 
his wit. The term Roman cathvlick is, 
he fays, tme of tbt Pope's buU*i it is 
particular ■ univerfaf, or catholiik fihifi 
flMitk. * ' • •''<. 

He has,- however, fomething better* 
As the beft prefervative againft Popery, 
he recommends the diligent perufal of 
the Scriptures ; a duty, from which hie 
warm the bufy part of mankind not to 
think diemfelves excufed* 

He now reprinted his juvenile poems, 
with fome additions* 



In 
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■. la the Uft year $i his life .}ie ,f*at to 
the pjrcft, . feeming. to fc&e 4*Jigbt in 
publication, * qoll^tion of Familiar 
Epifttes; in Latia ; t$ which, beisgtoo 
few to make a volume, he added foflie 
academical, exercifts, which perhaps he 
perufed with pleafure* as they recalled 
to his memory the days of youth,; but 
fot which nothing but veneration for 
his name could now procure a reader. 

When he h?d attained his fixty-iptth 
year, the goitf, with which he ■ h#d 
Jw?eit long tormented, prevailed over the 
. Enfeebled powers of nature. H$ 4^d 
by a quiet and fitent expiration about 
the tenth of November 1674, a? his 
hotffe in BunhilUfieJds ; and w$$ buried 
next his father in the chancel of St. Giles 

at 
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1 at Gripplegate* His fiineral - was : very 
fpleadktty and ntimcroufly attended; 

Up*n his grave tkere is fuppofechto 
JiatfS beea no memorial ; but in our time 
a Jhinnunent has been erected in Weft- 
nri^ftfer Abbey To the Author of Pur&dift 
Juojij by ' Mr, Benfon, who has in the 
laicriprion beftowed more word* iip6n 
liimfelf than updn Milton. ' •"* ^ 

• When- the infe'ription for- thfc mottii- 
•iBtot of- Philips, in which he wa^faid 

'*& b&'foli Miltono fecundusy was exhibited 

*«& Df: Sprat, then dean of Weftmkrf&r, 
h& rilufed to admit it; t*hfc hfemeof 

" Mikoa Wa$ f in his opinio**/ -£-■& *'&- 
♦feftable to be re*d oa the #att o^a 
bmtdiflg dedicated todevc^tibn. Atmr- 

Jbury^ who fuccceded him f being 4Xi- 
k 2 thor 
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thor of the infcription, permitted it$ 
reception- " And fuch has been the' 
c< change of publick opinion/* faid Dr.* 
Gregory, from whom I heard this ac- 
count, €€ that I have feen ereded in thfc 
* € church a ftatue of that man, whofe 
tc name I once knew confidered as a pol- 
" lution of its walls." ' 

Milton has the reputation of having 
been in his youth eminently beautiful, 
fo as to have been called the Lady df 
his college. His hair, which was of a 
light brown, parted at the foretop, and 
hung down upon his fhoulders, accord^ 
ing to the pifture which he has given 
of Adam. He Was, however, not of the 
heroick ftature, but rather below the 
middle fize, according to Mr. Richard^ 

fon, 
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fon, who mention him &s having, nar-* 
rp#ly r efeaped from being Jbart and 
tbiz$^ . He was vigorous acid aftive,. 
and delightlxi in i&eexercife o£. ,thp. 
fwordjin \yhich he is r.elated u* have been, 
eminently ikilfuL. His weapon ww*, ** 
believe* not the. rapier, but the tyack** 
fword, of which he recommends the ufe 
in hi$ book on Education. 
t • His, eyes are faid never to have been, 
bright; bpt, if he was a dexterous fen* 
9«fV they muft have been, once <jui<pk. , r} 
.. Hisdomeftick habits fo far as they. 
ars kftpw%; were-thofe of . a fevers flu- 
deaU .He drank little ftr,png«,driflk.#f 
any kiw}> &»d fed without; delicacy o£ 
choice . can excefs in . quantity*, lij , hi* 
youth, .h^.ft^dipd latent Right j but;,af~ 
k 3 tervvards 
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tenfrdrds changed : his hours, 1 fend retted 

inbted 'from nine to four in the Suhi- 

nifcr; ahd five in Winter. The courfe' 

tff his' day was beft Tenoxvn after he was 

blind. When he firft rofe he heard a' 

chapter in 1 the Hebrew Bible, and then 

ftudied till twelve ; then took fome 

exerdfe for ah hour; then dined ; then 

plaid ; on the organ, and fung, or heard 

another &ng; the A ftudied to fix; then 

cWttained hisvifiters, till eight; then 

tupped, and, after a pipe of tobaecfr 

and a glafs of water, went to bed. • • 

' So rs his life defcribed; but this 

even 'tenour appears attainable only in 

Colleges. He that lives in the world 

tl'ill fometimes have the fuccefiion of his 

[Ira&tcv broken andconfufed. Vifiters, 

of 
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of ^hom, Milton, is reprefented to.Juwrci 
ha4 .great numbers, will come and ftajr 
upfe&fonably ; bu6neft, . of, which , every. 
ma# has fome, muft.be done wlacn> others 

Whw he (lid not care to, rife earjy, he 
had ibmething read to him by hia bed*; 
fide ; perhaps at this time his daijgji- 
ter$ were employed.. He competed, 
much in the morning, and di&ated m 
the day, fitting obliquely in an elhow^ 
chair, . with his leg thrown over the 
arm. 

Foctvme appears not to have had 
ipuch.of his care. In the civil wars he. 
fcnt; his pcrfonal eftate to the pariia-* 
ment; but when, after the contcft wa? 
decided* he folicited repayment, he-met; 
k 4 not 
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not; Offly with ^egleft ,bvt Jbar^reUuie z> 
and, . having tired both .Jiinjfelf and his 
frijndsj ;was given up , to,, poverty .and 
hopelefs indignation, till h£:fhewed bow 
ab^e ,he wa? to. dp greater. fervice. He- 
waq {hen- made Latin fccretary, with two 
hundred poinds a year ; and had a. thou- 
fand pounds for his Defence of .the People* 
His widow, who, after his. cicath, .re- 
tired to Namptwich in. Qicihire,. and 
died about 1729, is faid to have re- 
ported that he. loft two thoufand pqund^ 
by entrufiing it to a fcrivener ; and that^ 
in the, general depredation upon the 
Chupcbj he had gralped an eftate of 
afrput fixty pounds a year belonging to 
Weftminfter Abbey, which, like other 
fear*.*, of the plunder of rebellion, he 
1 „, was 
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was' afterwards obliged to return. Twci' J 
thoufand pounds, which he had placed hi'' 
the'Exci'fe-office, were alfo loft. ' There is- : ' 
yet no reafon to believe that he was evei^'* 
reduced to indigence. His wants being' ; ' 
few, were competently fuppIiedV He K 
fold his library before his dC&tK,'ahcf" 
left his family fifteen hundred pouiicte; 1 
on 'which his widow laid hold, arid:' 1 
only gave one hundred to each of h?s/ ; 
daughters. ■' ' r 

His literature was unqueftionablygrekJ j 
He read all the languages which are ' 
confidered either as learned or polite-' 1 ' 
Hebrew, with its two dialedfo, Greek* ' 
Latin, Italian, French, and Spanifh. ' Tft' * 
Latin his fkill was fuch as places hich in y 
die firft rank of writers atid crirfekfe^ 1 

and 
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and he appears to have cultivated Ita- 
lian with uncommon diligence. The 
books in which his daughter, who ufed 
to read to him, reprefented him as 
moft delighting, after Homer, which he 
could almoft repeat, were Ovid's Mejta- 
morphofes and Euripides. His Euri- 
pides is, by Mr. Cradock's kindnefs, 
now in my h^nds : the margin is fame- 
times noted; but I have found nothing 
remarkable. 

Of the Englifh poets he fet moft 
value upon Spenfer, Shakefpearc, and 
Cowley. Spenfer was apparently his fa- 
vourite : Shakefpeare he may eafily be 
fuppofed to like, with every other ikil- 
ful reader ; but I fliould not have ex* 
pe&ed that Cowley, whofe ideas pf ex- 

cellence 
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cellence were To different froni his own^ 
would have had much, of his approba- 
tioil* His chara&er of Dryden, who 
fometiriies vifited him,, was, that he wal 
a good rhymift, but no poet.. 

jrfis theological opinions are faid to^ 
have been firft calviniftical ; and after- 
wards, perhaps when he began to hat6 
the Prefbyterians, to have tended towards- 
Arrninianifm* In the mixed queftioni 
of theology and government, he never; 
thinks that he can recede far enough 
from popery, or prelacy ; but what Bau- 
diiis fays of Erafmus Teems 'applicable- 
to him, magu habuit qucdfugerct, quant 
quod fequeretw\ He had determineck 
rather what to condemn than, what ti> 
approve. He has not alTociatcd hirrifelf 

with 
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Vfffh ^ny dfn^min&ftqn $£ : *Pr«>tefiants :. 
we ^kflow rather what he wa& qov than- 
wh^t he was; He was not'qf the church 
of ; $p^e;, hq.was not of: the church of 
I$#gland. . 

To be of no church is dangerous^ 
Religion, of which the ^rewards are 
diftant, and which is animated only by- 
Faith and Hope, will glide by. degrees 
out of the mind, unle.fs it b$ . ipyigQ* 
rated and reimpreffed by,. external prdi* 
nances, by Hated calls to worfkip, and 
the falutary influence of. example* Mil* 
ton, who appears to have had full con- 
virion, of the truth of Chriftianity, arai 
to have reg^ded the Holy Scriptyr^s 
with the propounded vcneratip§, to have 
teen untainted by any heretical ipecu*. 

liarity 
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liarhy of opinion, arid to hare lived irf 
2L'- confirmed belief - of the immediate 
afld occafiorial agency of Providence^ 
yfet grow old without any vifible worlhip:' 
In the diftribution of his hours, there 
w&s"no hour of prayer, either folitary, 
or with his houfehold ; omitting pub* 
Ifck prayers, he omitted all. 
? ~Qf this omiffion the reafon has beerf 
foUgfrt, upon a fuppofition which ought 
ntfver to be made, that men live with 
tbeir ©wn approbation, and juftify' their 
coridu& to themfelVes. Prayer certain- 
ly' was not thought ftiperfluous byh\tn- 9 ] 
who repfefents our firft pkrtiits as pf ay- 
ing acceptably iA the ftate of innocence^ 
aad efifecibufly after their fall: : That h* 
H*fctf Without prayer can foatfdty be af^ 

firmed ; 
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Armed ; his fttfdies and meditations were 
4m" habitual prayer. The he£lfc& of it 
in his family was probably a fault for 
which he condemned himfelf, and which 
iie intended to corred, but that death, 
.as too often happens, intercepted* his r«- 
•formation. 

; His political notions were thofe of 
>aa acrimonious and furty republican^ for 
'«4iich it is not known that he gave any 
fcetter reafbn than 1 that a populhp govern- 
ment was the mojl frugal ; f<& tbs Prep- 
'pings of a monarchy %vould> fit up an ot$- 
wry commonwealth* It k 4brtly *«y 
Shallow poRcy, that fuppafes money to 
be the chief good; and evert' tkfe, with- 
<HJt -fconfideting that the fupport and 
'ttpeace *ofi -a Gqu«< i*j -for the raoft 
>1^*; P*rt> 
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£art, only a particular kind of traffick, 
by wtick money i$ circulated, without 
any national impoveriihment- 

MiltonV jepublicanifm was, I am 

afraid* founded in an envious hatred of 

greatnefs, a»(l a fullen defire of indie- 

pendence ; in petulance, impatient of 

cootroul, and pride difdainful of fupe* 

*k>r±ty. He hated monarchs in the 

ftate> , and ■ prelates in the church; for 

be hated all whom he was required to 

obey. k 19 to be fufpe&ed that.hia 

predominant defire. was todeftroy rather 

than eftabliih, and that he felt not fo 

uracil the love of lU>esty as repugnance 

to authority. 

It has been obferved^ that they who 

mod fcnuHy clamour for i liberty dp not 

i inoft 
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inoff liliefally grant it. What we know 
of Milton's charadter, in domeftick re- 
lations, is, that he was fevere and ar- 
bitrary. His family confifted of wo- 
men; and there appears in hjs bdoks 
fcmething like a Turkiih contempt of 
females, as fubordinate and inferiour 
beings. That his own daughters might 
not break the ranks, he ftfffered them 
to be depreffed by a mean and penu- 
rious education. He thought woman 
iriade only for obedience, and man only 
for rebellion. 

v Of his family feme account may be 
expected. .His fitter,, firft married to Mr* 
Philips, afterwards married Mr. Agar, 
a friend of her firft hitfband, who fuc- 
ixeded him in the Crown-office. She 

had 
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tyd^y, jwr^&£ hufhand Edward, ffid 
Jojw,,, $w Xy*o nephews whom Milfoil. 
ed\ic«jcd; ...acbd by fac^ ijecopd, two 

., Uia ^retber, Sir Chriftopher, had. 
two . d^^ters,. Maty and Catherii^ 
infafam Thomas, who fucceeded Agar^ 
i^thp i Cifow.n j -»office, and left a daugfoery, 
liAriog *$, IJ49 in Grofvenor-fireet, 

^.Miltcm.had children only by his firft 
wifip,,- . An#e* .Mary, tod Deborah. Arw> 
tj^ougti deformed, married a mafter- 
builder, and died of her .firft child* 
MJaj-y .di^d , fingle. Deborah married 
Ab^^iam Clar,k, a weaver in. Spital- 
fiqlds, ggri lived. 76 years, to Auguft 
iJPJ'.' ,THs is ^be- daughter of whonj 
pjy&lickj^&Hi hp& been made^ .She 
1 could 
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ftould repeat thefirft lines of Homer, the 
Metaraorphofes, and fome of Euripides^ 
Vy having often, read them. Yet h^ere in- 
credulity is ready to make a (land. Maity 
repetitions are neceffary. to fix in the 
mqmory lines not understood ; and why 
£hot»W Milton wifh or. want to hear them 
ib often I Thefe lines were at the be-* 
ginning of the poems. Of a book writ- 
ten in a language not underftood* -the 
beginning raifes no- more attention than 
the end ; and as thofe that understand k 
know commonly the beginning beft, its 
qefoearfal will feldotn be necefiary. It. is 
not likely that Milton required any pa£» 
fj*ge tx> be fo much repeated as that his 
daughter could learn it; nor likely that 
fye defired* the initial lines 'to be react 

at 
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at all; nor that the; daughter, weafry of 
the dpudgery of pronouncing unideal 
founds^ would voluntarily commit them 
ta memory. 

To this gentlewoman Addifon madd 
a f prefenf, and promifed fome eftablrih- 
raent i but died, foon after. Queen Ca* 
toline fenc her fifty: guineas. She had 
feven fons and three daughters^ but 
none of them had any children, except 
her fon Caleb and her daughter' Eliza* 
beth. Caleb went to. Fort St. George 
in the.* Eaft Indies, and had two fons, of 
whotn nothing is now known. Eliza- 
beth married Thomas Fofter, a weaver 
in Spital-fields, and had fevtn* children* 
who all died. Sbe # kept a petty grocer's 
or chandler's, fliop* firft. at Halloway* 
1 2 and 
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and afterwards in Cock-lane neat Shore- 
ditch Church. She knew little of her 
grandfather, and that little was not good. 
She told of his harfhnefs to hrs daugh- 
ters* and his refufal to have them taught 
to write ; and, in oppofition to other ac- 
counts, reprefented him as delicate, 
though temperate, in his diet. 

In 1750, April 5, Chums was played 
for her benefit. She had fo little ac- 
quaintance with diverfion or gaiety, that 
flxe did not know what was intended 
when a benefit was offered her. The 
profits of the night were only one hun- 
dred and thirty pounds, though Dr. 
Newton brought a large contribution ; 
and twenty pounds were given by Ton- 
fon, a man who is to be praifed as often 

as 
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as he is named. Of this fum one hun- 
dred pounds was placed in the flocks, 
after fame debate between her and her 
hufband in whofe name it ihould be en- 
tered, and the reft augmented their 
little flock, with which they removed 
to Iflington. Tfyis was the greateft be-* 
nefadtion that Paradife Lojl ever pro- 
cured the author's defcendents ; and to 
this he, who has now attempted to re- 
late his Life, had the honour of contri- 
buting a Prologue. 
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. IN the examination, of Miltoa's poetr- 

Xal works, I ftiall pay fo much regard 

to time as to begin with his juvenile 

productions. For his early pieces he 

feems to have had a degree of fondnefs 

not very laudable : what he. has once 

written he refolves to preferve, and gives 

to the publick an unfinifhed poem, 

\vhich he "broke tiff becaufe he was 

nothing fatisfied with what he had done, 

fuppofing his readers lefs. nice than 

.himfelf. Thefe preludes to his future 

labours are in Italian, Xatin, and Eng- 

•liflu Of the Italian I cannot pretend 

•to fpeak as a critic; but I have heard 

them 
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riiem commended by a man well quali- 
fied to decidfe their warit. The Latin 
pieces are lufcioufly elegant; but the 
delight which they 1 afford is rather by 
the erquifite imitation of the ancieht 
writers, by the purity of the di&idn, 
and the harmony of the numbers, tfran 
by any power of invention, or vigour of 
fentiment. They are not all of equal 
value ; the elegies excell the odes ; and 
fome of the exercifes on Gunpowder 
Treafon might have' been fpared* 

The Englifh poems, though they 
make na^romifes'of Paradife Loft, have 
this evidence of genius, that they have 
4 caft original and unborrowed. But 
their peculiarity is not excellence V if 
they differ from the verfes of others, 
1 4 they 
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they differ • for the wotfe ; for tkey are 
too often diftinguiihed fey repttlfive 
hatihnefs ;• the combinations of words 
aue nevr, but they are not pleafing ; the 
rhymes and epithets feem to be f labo- 
rioufly fought, and Tiolently applied. 

That in the early part of his life he 
wrote with much care appears from his 
mamifcripts, happily preferred at Cam- 
bridge, in which many of his fnmller 
works are found as they were firft writ-% 
ten, with the fubfequent corre&ions. 
Such reliques fliew how excellence is 
acquired ; what we hope ever to do with 
eafe^ we may learn firft to do with dilU 
gence. 

Thofe who admire the beauties of 
thi9 great poet, fometimes force their 

own 
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own judgement into falfe approbation 
of his- little pieces* and prevail upon 
themfelves to think that admirable 
which is x»>nly lingular. All that fhort 
cornpofitions. can commonly attain i* 
aeatnefs .and elegance, Milton never 
learned the art of doing little things- 
with grace ; he overlooked the milder 
excellence of fuavity and foftnefs; he was 
a Lim that had no fkill in dandling the. 
Kid. 

One of the poems on whichr much 
praife has been beftowed is Lycxdas ; of 
which the di<£tion is harfh, the rhymes, 
uncertain, and the numbers unpleafing^ 
What beauty there is, we muft there-- 
fore feek in the fentiments and images*. 

It is not to be confidered as the effufion, 
.i of 
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of, real paflion^ for ,paffion run* n$t 
;aft?r remote allufiQns and obfcure opt- 
aiocfi. PafBon piwks no ferries from 
the myrtle and ivy, nor calls upon 
Arethufe and Mincius, nor tells of rough 
Jatyrs and fauns with cloven heel. Where 
there is leifure for fi&ion there is little 
grief. 

In this poem there is no nature, for 
there is no truth,; there is no art, for 
there is nothing new. Its form is that 
•f a paftoraJ, eafy, vulgar, and there- 
fore difguftiag : whatever images it can 
Supply, are long «go exhaufted ;. and its 
inherent improbability always forces dif- 
e fttisfa£tion on the mind. When Cow- 
«*ey tells of Hervey that they ftudied to- 
gether, it k eafy to fuppofc how much 
,-.-, ' ■ he 
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lie mtrft WAV the companion of his Id- 
fcours, arid the partner of his difcbvie* 
'ties ; but what image of tenclernefi can 
be excited by thefe line&t ' 

* We 4 r °ve a field, and both together 
heard 
What time the grey fly winds her ful- 
try horn, ~ 

, "Batt'ning our flocks with the frelh 

dews of night. 

: > ; ' • • \ 

Wfi know that -they never drove a fieM, 
and that they had no flocks to batten^ 
-and thdugh k* be allowed that ther*- 
prefentationmay be allegorical, the true 
meshing is fo uncertain and remote, 
'that it is never fought, becaofe it cai- 
not be knoWn when it is found. „ v • 
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.Among the flocks, and copfes, and 
flowers, appear the heathen deities; 
Jove and Phoebus, Neptune and iEolus, 
with a long tfain of mythological ima- 
gery, fuch as a College eafily fupplies. 
Nothing can lefs difplay knowledge, or 
lefs exercife invention, than to tell how 
a ihepherd has loft his companion, and 
muft now feed his flocks alone, with- 
out any judge of his fk.il! in piping; 
and how one god afks another god what 
is become of Lycidas, and how neither 
god can tell* He who thus grieves will 
excite no fympathy ; he who thus praifes 
will confer no honour* 

This poem has yet a grofler fault* 

•With thefe trifling fiftions are mingled 

the moft awful and facred truths, fuch 

as 
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as ought never to\be polluted with fuch 
rrreverend combinations. The fhepherd 
likewife is now a feeder of flieep, and af- 
terwards an ecclefiaftical paftor, a fuper- 
intendent of a Christian* flock. Such 
equivocations are always unfldlful, but 
here they are indecent, and at leaft ap- 
proach to impiety, of which, however, 
I believe the writer not to have been 
confcious. 

Such is the power of reputation juftly 
acquired, that its blaze drives away the 
eye from nice examination. Surely no 
man could have fancied that he read 
Lysidas with pleafure, had he not 
known its author. 

Of the two pieces, U Allegro and 
// Penferofo, I believe opinion is uni-* 

form ; 



i 
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fiwim ; * every roan.that scads them*, reads* 
^faem with pkafune. The author** dev 
%ais pot y what.Theobald has remarked** 
merely, to. ihew how obje&s, derive theifc 
Odours from, the mind, by repjefeating 1 
tfefc' operation of the fame things upoa 
tfee gay and the melancholy tamper, o& 
iipon the fame man as he is differently; 
difpofed;. but rather how, among the. 
fucceffive variety of appearances, every, 
difpofition of mind takes hold on thofe . 
by which it may be gratified, 
- The cbtarful man hears the lark. In 
fhe morning; the fenfive man hears the 
nightingale in the evening. The cbtar- 
ful man fees the cock ftrut, and hears 
the horn and hounds echo in the wood ; 
then walks net unfeen to obferve tht.* 
-' - glory 



gfcry of the rlftng fun, or liften to th* 
fingingrnulkMnaid, and view the labours 
of- the ptowman and the mower i theft' 
cafts his'eyes about him over fcene$ctf 
failing: aplenty, and looks up to tW 
diftqnt tower, the refidence of fomefaifr 
inhabitant ; thus he purfues rural gajetj^ 
through, a day of labour or of play, *n<k 
delights himfelf at night with the fctfi* 
cifbl narratives of fuperftitious igno*'. 
ranee* . 

The. fenjive man, , at one time, , waller 
unfeeto to mufe at midnight ; and at ano^ 
their hears the fullen curfew., If thciwea«ir 
ther drives him home, he fits in a roojir 
lifted only by glowing embers ~ y or by a\ 
lonely lamp outwatches the North Star, tyi: 
difco ver the habitation of ieparate rfoubgj 

and 
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ind varies the ihades *f meditation, by 
•contemplating the magnificent or pat 
thetkk fcenes of tragick and epic poe- 
try. When the morning comes, a morn* 
ing gloomy wkh rain and M/ind, he 
walks into the dark tracklefs woods, 
*falh afleep by fome murmuring water, 
and wkh melancholy enthufiafm ex- 
pefifcs feme dream of prognofticatiooj or 
fome nvtffick plaid by aerial perfor- 
mers, 

% Both Mirth and Melancholy are foli- 
tary, filent inhabitants of the breaft that 
aekfoer receive not tranfmk com- 
•imroication ; no mention is therefore 
made of a philofophical friend, or a 
ptetffant companion. Serioufnefs does 
not - arifc from any participation of ca- 
lamity, 
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lamky, nor gaiety from the pleafures of 
the bottle. 

The man of chearfulnefs, having ex* 
.haufted the country, tries what towered 
cities will afford, and mingles with fcenes 
of fplendor, gay affemblies, and nup- 
tial feftivities ; but he mingles a mere 
fpe&#tor, as when the learned comedies 
of Jonfon, or the wild dramas of Shake* 
fpeare, are exhibited, he attends the 
theatre. 

The perj/he man never lofes himfelf in 
crowds, but walks the cloifter, or fre- 
quents the .cathedral. Milton probably 
had not yet forfaken the Church. 

Both his characters delight in mufick; 

tout he -feems to think that chearfui 

notes would have obtained from Pluto a 

m com- 
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compleat difmiffion of Eurydice, of 
whom folemn founds only procured k 
conditional relede. 

■■■ For the old age of Chearfulnefs -he 
: makes no provifion • but Melancholy he 
condu&s with great dignity to the cloife 
of life. r 

Through thefe two poems the images 
are properly felcdted, and nicely diftin- 
guifhed ; but the colours of the didtion 
feem not fufficiently difcriminated* . His 
Chearfulnefs is without levity, and" his 
Penfivenefs without afperity. I know 
not whether the characters are kept fuf- 
iictently apart* No mirth can, indeed, 
'be found in his melancholy; but lam 
afraid that I always meet fome me- 
lancholy 
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lancholy in his mirth. They are two 
-noble efforts of imagination. 

The greateft of his juvenile per- 
formances is the Ma/k of Comus; in 
which may very plainly be difcovered 
th* dawn or twilight of Paradife Loft. 
Milton appears to have formed, very 
early that iyftem of di&'on, and mode 
of verfe, which his maturer judgement 
approved, and from which he never en- 
deavoured nor defired to deviate. 

Nor does Comus afford only a fpecv- 
roen of his language; it exhibits like- 
wife his power of defcription, and Jbtis 
vigour of fentiment, employed in the 
pralfeand defence of virtue. A wqrk 
more tmcly poetical is rarely found.; 
ailufioxxs, images, and deicriptive ept- 
m a thets, 
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thetfr, embelKfh ahirtft every period with 
liVifh decoration. As a ffrits of lines,, 
therefore, it may be confidered as wor- 
thy bf all the admiratioft With Which 
'&& votaries have received it» 

As a drama it is deficient. The 
Sftbn is n6t probable*' A Mafque/in 
thofc f>am where fupermttural interven- 
tion! is admitted, muftindeed be given up 
to all^the freaks of imagination ; but, fo 
far as'riie aftbn is merely hvrmsfa, it 
ought to be reafbnable, which can hard- 
ly be faid of the conduft of tfce two 
brothers; who, when their fifler finks 
with fatigue in a pathlefe wiWeirriifs, 
'^rahdfer both away &gethef infearch of 
berries too far to find their way 'back, 
and leave a helplefs lady to all thfe 4adQefs 
6 and 
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4nd danger of folitude. Thi* however 
Jw.a defeat. o3srer-b?Jance4 by it? conve* 
otsoce* 

•;., Whafrdefefves more reprehend i$, 
that the prologue fpoken in the wild 
/vfttod by the attendant Spirit i& addreffed 
tojbb?. alienee; a mode of coro»W- 
catiaa fo contrary to the nature of dra* 
,matick representation, that np pre,ce» 
•dpafgT qaa } fuppprt it. , 

.. .r'Khe difcoijrfe of the Spirit is too 
long ?. an objeftion that may be-m^de 
to &&ne# ail the following fpeeches : 

-.iAffcy h*ve. not the fprkelinefs- gf . a 

idi&kigvie animated by reciprocal eon- 

£dotk>ft, but fcem rather declaiuatipn6 

^ddibsrately cojnpofed, and forpially re- 

• jptaiedj <to a napi-al quefiion. The au- 

.-. u. m$ . ditor 
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difor therefore liftens as to k le&ure, 
without paffion, without anxiety. 

The fong of Coftius has airinefs 
and jollity ; but, what may recommend 
Milton's morals as well as his poe- 
try, the invitations to pleafure are fo 
general, that they excite no diftindfc 
images of corrupt enjoyment, and take 
no dangerous hold on the fancy. 

The following foliloquies of Comus 
and the Lady are elegant, but tediouS. 
The forig muft owe much to the voice, 
if it ever can delight. At laft the bro- 
thers enter, with too much tranquillity ; 
and when they have feared left their 
fifter flibuld be in danger, and hoped 
that Ihe is not in danger, the Elder 
makes a fpeech in praife of chaftity, 
7 and 
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and tlje younger juufc how- fine it , j$ tp 
be a philosopher. . ,. .,/.;." 

... Then defcends *h e Spirit in fopp of 
a fjhepherd ; , and the, brother,,, infl;ejad ; ^f 
b^ing in hafts to aflt his. help* ,pf*Pj(#s 
hisfinging, and enquires^is bufine^ifi 
that : place. It is remarkable, thaj ^t 
.this interview the brother is taken >]W[$i 
a fhort fit of rhyming^ The Spirit .fo- 
lates, that the Lady is in the powqr of 
Comps ; the^ brother morales-, ag^i^i; 
3i)d the Spirit makes a long n^rratiop, 
of no ufe becaufe it Is falfe, and jfyer^- 
fore ynfuitable to a gopd Being* y iy ;U 
In all thefe parts, the language. ,js 
.poetical, and the fentiments . are, gw$- ' 
roias; but there is fomething wanting, jtp 
allure : ^ttentipn. , _ . . , - *; : . . • i 

m 4 The 
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<3fhfe difputfc fccvween the-Dadf and 
Comus is the moft amma£ed»a^ftflb&- 
ing fcetie <rf t>Ke drania, and waht* 
nothing but a brifker reciprocation of 
objt&ion* arid Replies to invite atom* 
tio©i aad detain it. 

The fongi urc vigorous, and full <if 
imagery; but th*y are harfh ih their 
diftfon, and aot very mufoai in .their 
numbers. 

-Throughout the whole, the %ure* 
art toobold^ and the language too luxu- 
riant for dialogue. It is a drama in the 
epic ftiie, inelegantly lplendid> * atid te* 
di<*«fty bftrudive. 

The Sonnets were written in different 
parts of Milton's life, upon different oc- 
casions- They deferve not any particu- 
lar 
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iar catidfei ; for of the beft it can only 
be fault that they ate not had ; and per*. 
haf»: oitly *fce .eighth and the twenty- 
firft arei* truly entitled: to this fleadec 
commfiudatim.. The fabrick of a fan* 
net, however adapted to the Italiaa Ian* 
gutge, rhtvs never fiaccceded in ours, 
which, paving greater variety of termif 
nation, requires the rhymes to be often 
changed 

Thofe little pieces may be difpatchtd 
^vithouu (much anxiety ; a greater work 
catis for greater care. I am now to exa- 
mine Parodife L<$ ; a poem, which, 
-confidered with refpedt .to de%o». 
may claim the firft place, and with 
xefpefifc to performance the fecoai 



i 
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among the produ&ipns of the hun>^n 
mind. 

By the general copfent of criticks, 
the firft praife of genius is due to the 
writer of an epick poem,, as it requires 
an affemblage of all the powers which 
are fingly fufficient for other coinpofi- 
tions. Poetry is the art of uniting plea- 
fure with truth, by calling imagination 
to the help of reafon. Epick poetry 
undertakes to teach the moft important 
truths by the moft pleafing precepts, 
and therefore relates fome great event 
in the moft affedting manner. Hiftory 
muft fupply the writer with the ru- 
diments of narration, which he muft im- 
prove and exalt by a nobler art, £*ni- 
jnate by dramatick energy, and diver- 

fify 
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fify by retrofpedtion and anticipation; 
morality muft teach him the exad: 
Bounds, and different lhades, of vice 
and virtue : from policy, and the prac- 
tice of life, he has to learn the difcrimi- 
riations of character, and the tendency 
of the paffions, either fingle or com- 
bined ; and phyfiology muft fupply him 
with illuftrations and images. To put 
thefe materials to poetical ufe, is required 
an imagination capable of painting na- 
ture, and realizing fiftion. Nor is 
he yet a poet till he has attained the 
whole extenfion of his language, diftin- 
guifhed all the delicacies of phrafe, and 
all the colours of words, and learned to 
adjuft their different founds to all the 
varieties of metrical modulation. 

Boffu 
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' Itafiu is of opinion that the poet's firt 
«w«k is to find a aw«*/, whteh his fobte 
is* afterwards to illuftrate and eftablifij. 
tPhts feems to have beea the prooeft 
-ohly of Miitoh ; the moral of other 
poems is incidental and coofaquent ; i* 
Milton's only it is *fientiai and intria- 
fek. His purpofe was the mdft ufefxri 
artd the moft arduous; tozindiCcU the 
ways <sf God to man; to &ew the rea- 
-fonabknefs of religion, and the necefflfcy 
4bf obedience to the Divine Law. 

To convey this moral there nuift be 
afabft, a narration artfully conftrudbed, 
'fo as to excite curiofity, and furprife 
-expedatioiL In this part of his work, 
Milton mull be confefled to have 
iqualiai every other poe^ He ba9 in- 
volved 
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JroJvtfd ity his account of the FaH of 
Mkrt rthe events which preceded, and 
fhdfe tibat were to follow it i fee has m- 
^fervaeyen the .whole fyftem of theology 
with, fuch propriety, that evfefy part apr 
^pe^ra tobe ; iaeceSary ; and fcartely any xer 
fatelris wi(he*J feotfter for the fakeofqm<3fe- 
ening the progrefs of the mam a&ioxu. 
•- The/fubjeS of an epick poem is na- 
turally an event of great importance. 
Thais of Maton is not the deftru&ion 
of a city* the condu# of a colony, or 
: the foundation of an empire. His *fub- 
je& is tbe fete of worlds, the reyolti- 
. traps of heaven and of etfrth ; rebellion 
egainft the Supreme King, raifed4>y the 
higheft ordes -of created beings,; t^ie 
- overthrow of their hoft, and dp^puiuib- 

ment 
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mart of their crimen the. creation of a 
new race of reafonable creaturfcs ; thei* 
original happinefs and inftocencej their 
forfeiture of immortality, and their re* 
ftoration to hope and peace. 

. Great events can be haftened or re- 
tarded only by perfons of elevated dig- 
nity. Before the greatnefs difplayed in 

. Milton's poem, all other greatnefs 
ihrinks away. The weakeft of his agents 
are the higheft and nobleft of human 
beings, the original parents of man- 
kind ; with whofe anions the elements 
confented ; on whofe re&itude, or devla- 

: tion of will, depended the ftate of ter- 
reftrial nature, and the condition of all 
the future inhabitants of the globe. 

Of 
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Of the other agsmts >ia the poem, 
the 1 chief are fuch as it is irreverence 
to : name on< flight occafions. The. reft 
were slower powers ; 

—of which the leaft could wield 
Thofe elements, and arm him with the 

force 
Of all their regions. 

powers, which only the controul of 
Omnipotence reflrains from laying crea* 
tion wafte, and filling the vaft expanfe 
of fpace with ruin and confufion. To 
difplay the motives and adtions of beings 
thus fuperiour, fp far as human reafon 
can examine them, or human imagina- 
tion reprefent them, is the tafk which 
this mighty poet has undertaken and 

performed. 

In 
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In the examination of epick poems 
much fpcculation is commonly em- 
ployed upon the characters. The cha- 
rafters in the Paradtfe Lqfl 9 whkh admit 
of examination, are thofe of angels and 
of man ; of angels good and evil ; of 
man in his innocent and finful ftate. 

Among the angels, the virtue of Ra- 
phael is mild and placid, of eafy con- 
defcerifion and free communication; that 
of Michael is regal and lofty, and, as 
may feem, attentive to the dignity of 
his own nature. Abdiel and Gabriel ap- 
pear occafionally, and aft as every in- 
cident requires ; the folitary fidelity of 
Abdiel is very amiably painted. 

Of the evil angels the charafters are 
more diverfified. To Satan, as Addi- 

ibn 
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fon obferves, fuch fentiments are given 
as fuit the mojl exalted and moji depraved 
being. Milton has been cenfured, by 
Clark, for the impiety which fometime* 
breaks from Satan's mouth. For there 
are thoughts, as he juftly remarks, which 
no obfervation of character can juftify, 
becaufe no good man would willingly 
permit them to pafs, however transient- 
ly, through his own mind. To make 
Satan fpeak as a rebel, without any fuch 
expreflions as might taint the reader's 
imagination, was indeed one of the 
great difficulties in Milton's undertakings 
and I' cannot but think that he has ex^ 
tricated himfelf with great happinefs.. 
There is in Satan's fpeeches little that 
can give pain to a pious ear. The Ian* 
n guage 
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guag? of rebellion cannot be t£e fain? 
with that of obedience. The m^lig^iy 
of Satan foams in haugfuinefs anx^job- 
ftinacy ; but his expreffions are , qon> 
xnonly general, and no otherwife o&cn- 
five than as they are wicked. 

The other chiefs of the celeftial re- 
bellion are very judicioufly difcrimir 
nated in the firft and fecond books ; .and 
the ferocious character of Moloch ap- 
pears, both in the battle and the coun- 
cil, with exaft confiftency. 

To Adam and to Eve are given, 
dpring their innocence, fuch fentiments 
as innocence can generate and utter. 
Their love is pure benevolence and. mu- 
tual veneration ; their repafts are with- 
out luxury, and their diligence without 

toil* 
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t6H2 ^Theit addi»effds' U ' tKeir'Mk'ct 
Have little 'more than* the' voice 1 6f a&tnf- 
Tattori and gratitude?. Fruition left rhein 
"ttiotfiing to afk, and Innocence left tKeni 

n&tfengto fear. ,i>,ri 

But with 'guilt enter dlftruft afrd *di& 
cord, 1 - mutual accufation, and ftiibbora 
fclf- defence ; they regard each other With 
afifcnated' minds, and dread their Creator 
as* tiit avenger of their tranfgreflibn. 
Atlaft they feek Shelter in his mercy, 
foften to repentance, and melt in fup- 
jyHcatiofl. Both ' before and after ' the 
FUtt, the fbperiority of Adam is dili- 
gently fuftained* 

'-Of' tht probable and the marvellous f 

tWo parts of a vulgar epick poem, which 

ihihierge the critick in deep confidera- 

n 2 tion, 
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tton, the Taradife Loft requires little to 
be fai<iL It contain* the hiftory of a 
miracle, of Creation and Redemption; 
it difptays the power and the mercf^if 
the Supreme Being ; the probable thete*? 
fore is marvellous, and the marvellous 
is probable* The fubftance of the nar- 
rative is truth ; and as truth allows no 
choice^ it is, like neceffity, fuperior to 
sulc. To the accidental or adventitious 
parts, as to «very thing human, fomc 
flight exceptions may be made. But 
the main fabrick is immovably fup- 
ported. 

It is juftty remarked by Addifon, that 

this poem has, by the nature e£ its tub- 

jedt, the advantage above all others, 

that it is univerfally and perpetually in- 

7 tereftifig. 
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teneftmg* AH mankind will, through 
all ages, beat ehe fame relation to Adam 
and to Eve, and muft partake of that 
good and evil which extend to tkeaiD- 
felves. • , 

Of the machinery, fo called frornOaac 
crno fjofxptys* by which i9 meant the oo- 
cafional kiterpofition of fupernatural 
power, another fertile topiek of critical 
remarks, here is no room to fpeak, .bc- 
caufe every thing is done under the irti- 
mediate and vifible direction of Heaven; 
but the rule is fo far obferved, that no 
part of the adion could have been ac- 
complifhed by any other means. . I > 
.. Of epifodesy I think there are .only 
two, contained in Raphael's relationiof 
the war in heaven, and Michael's pro- 
n 3 phetick 
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jjketick account' of the changes to hip- 
pen hi this world. Both are cloTety cbn- 
fre&ed % with 'the great a&ion; one Was 
'h^eMaty to Adam as a warning, Hxfe 
■cftfieras a confolatibn. 
fjr) Tta r the compkatnefs or integrity of 
the 1 defign nothing can be obje&ed ; it 
TiWtiiflimAly and clearly what Atiftotle 
requires, a beginning, a middle, and an 
rhtf. There is perhaps no poem, of 
Hft'e fame length, from which fb little 
tati be taken without apparent mutila- 
'tibn. Here are no funeral games, nor 
iS there any long defcription of a fliield. 
'The fhort digreflions at the beginning 
of the third, feventh, and ninth books, 
might doubtlefs be fpared; but fuper- 
%ities fo beautiful, who would take 

away ? 
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away? or who does not wilh that the 
author x>f the Iliad h^d gratified fuc- 
ceeding ages with a little knowledge of 
himfelf > Perhaps no paffages are more 
frequently or more attentively read than 
thoic. extrinfick paragraphs ; and, fince 
the end of poetry is pleafure, that 
caonot^ be unpoetical with which all are 
pleafed. 

The queitrons, whether the a&ion of 
fche poem be ftridtly one*, whether the 
ppem. can be properly termed htroick y 
and who is the hero, are raifed by fuch 
readers as draw their principles of 
judgement rather from books than 
from reaforu Milton, though he inti- 
tuled Paradifc Lojl only a poem, yet calls 
it himfelf beroick fong. Dryden, petu- 
n 4 lantly 



/ 
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lantly and indecently, denies (foefoerortfth 
of Adam, becaufe he was lotcrcmir; 
but there b no reafan why the b&rtf- 
fliould not be unfortunate, except efta- 
blifhed praSice, fince fucceis arid virtue 
do not go neceffarity together. Cafe* is 
the hero of Lucan; but Lucan's au- 
thority will not be fufiered by Quinti- 
lian to decide. However, if fuccefs be 
neoefiary, Adam's deceiver was at laft 
cruihed; Adam was reftored to his 
Maker's favour, and therefore may fe- 
curely refume his human rank. 

After the fcheme and fabrick of the 
poem, muft be confidered its compo- 
nent parts, the fentiments and the dic- 
tion* 

The 
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ffctefetitittentS) as jexprrifinre of man* 

ners # -or appropriated to characters, aft, 

for the greater part, unexceptionable ' 
jufL 

Splemiid paffages, containing teflon* .: 
of morality, or precepts of prudence, 
occur ieldora. .Such is the origami 
formation of this poem, that, as ic 
admite no human manners till the 
Fall, it can give little affiftance to 
human condud:. Its end is to raife the 
thoughts above fublunary cares or pica** -' 
fores. Yet the pra.fe of that forti* 
tudc, with which Abdiel maintained his 
Angularity of virtue againfl: the icorn of* 
multitudes, may be accommodated to all 
times ; and Raphael's reproof of Adam's 
curiofity after the planetary motions* 
% with 
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with the anfwer returned by Adam, may 
&e, confidently oppofed . to any rule of 
Jife- which any poet has delivered, 
.,. ^he thoughts which are ocqafionally 
_9j}ll^ forth in the progrefs, are fuch as 
$9jj)d only be produced by an imagina- 
tion -in the higheft degree fervid and 
$%&ye y to which materials were fupplied 
by incefiant ftudy and unlimited curio- 
^fitj.-JThe heat of Milton's mind might 
J>e faid to fublimate his learning, to 
, tfcrow off into his work the fpirit of 
fcience, unmingled with its , groffer 
parts. 

He had confidered creation in its whole 
extent, and his defcriptions are there- 
fore learned. He had accuftomed his 
imagination to unreftrained indulgence, 

and 
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and his Conceptions therefore were ex- 
tenfive. Th* chara&eriftick quality of 
his poem is fublirnity. He fdmetimes 
defcends to the elegant, but his element 
is the great. He can occasionally in- 
veft himfelf with grace ; but his natural 
port is gigantick loftinefs*. He can 
pleafe when pleafure is required ; but it 
is his peculiar power to aftonilh. 

He feems to have been well ac- 
quainted with his own genius, and to 
know what it was that Nature had be- 
llowed upon him more bountifully than 
upon others; the power of difplayfog 
the vaft, illuminating the fplendid, en- 

* Algarotti terms it gigantejca fublimita Milto* 

niana. 

forcing 
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forcing the awful, darkening thegiootny* 
and aggravating the dreadful : he there- 
fore chofe afubjoft on which too much 
C*uld oat be laid, on which he might 
tjare his fancy without the cenfunc of ex- 
travagance. • 

The appearances of nature, and the 

xxreurrences of life, did not fatiate his 

.appetite* of greatnefs* To paint things 

«:thejrare, requires a minute attention, 

*nd employs the memory rather than 

the fancy. Milton's delight was to fport 

* in the wide regions of poffibility ; reality 

was a fcene too narrow for his mind 

Ok lent his faculties out upondifcovery, 

into worlds where only imagination can 

travel, and delighted to form new modes 

ff exillence, and furnifh fentinient and 

a&ion 
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adtion to fuperior beihgs, to trace the 
counfelsof hell, of accompany the cholri 
of heaven. 

But he could not be always in other 
worlds : he muft fometimes revHtt earth, 
and tell of things vifible and known. 
When he cannot raife wonder by the 
fublimity of his mind, he gives delight 
by its fertility. 

Whatever be his fubjeft, he never 
fails to fill the imagination. But his 
images and defcriptions of the fcenes or 
operations of Nature do not feem to be 
ttlways copied from original form, nor 
to have the frefhnefs, racinefs, and 
energy of immediate observation* He 
4kw Nature, as Dryden expreffes it, 
tbtcugh the fptUaclts of books; and on 
'."■■*• rhoft 



1 
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tnoft occafipns calls learning to his af- 
ftftance. The garden of Eden brings 
to bis mind the vale of Enna, where 
Profecpine was gathering flowers. rSa* 
t^Kif&es his way through fighting ete* 
menta* like Jrgo between the Cyanean 
rbcks,:or Uiyffts between the two Sici- 
lian whirlpools, when he fliunned Cha- 
ryhdis* on the larboard. The mytholo- 
gical allufions have been juftly cen- 
fared, as 4 not being always ufed with 
notice of their vanity ; but they contri- 
bute variety to the narration, and pro- 
duce an - alternate exercife of the me- 
mory and the fancy* 

- His fimilies are lefs nxwnerous, and 
more various, than thofe of his prede- 
ceflbrs. • But he does not confine him- 

felf 
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fclf within the . limits of rigorous com* 
parifoti : his- great excellence is ampin 
tude, and he expands the adventitious 
image beyond the dimenfions which the 
occafion required* Thus, comparing 
the fliield of Satan to the orb of the 
Moon, he crowds the imagination- with 
the difcovery of the telefcape, and! all 
the .wonders which the telefcopedifco* 
y.»s> . . c 

Of his moral fentiments it is hardly! 
ppaife. to affirm that they excel thofe o£ 
all: 9ther poets; for this fuperiority he 
wa$ 4 indebted to his acquaintance with 
the facred writings. The ancient epkkr 
p<?£ts, wanting the light of Revelation, 
w^e_very n unfldtful teachers of virtue- :• 
thda:, principal characters may be great, 

but 
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lwt- tbey are not amiable. The reader 
may rife from their works with a greater 
degree of a&rve or paffive fortitude, and 
fbmetimes of prudence ; but he wiil be 
*hk to carry away few precepts of juf- 
tkp, and none of mercy* 

From the Italian writers it appears, 
that the advantages of even Chrif* 
turn knowledge may be poffeffed in vain* 
Ariofto's pravity is generally known; 
and though the Deliverance ofJerufaUm 
may: be considered as a facred fubje&j 
the poet has been very fparing of moral 
mftruttion. 

In Milton every line breathes fan&ity 
of thought, and purity of manners, ex- 
cept when the train of the narration re* 
quires the introduction of the rebellious 

fpirits ; 
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{pirits ; and even they are compelled to 
acknowledge their fubje&ion to God, in 
fuch a manner as excites reverence and 
confirms piety. 

Of human beings there are but two; 
but thofe two are the parents of man- 
kind, venerable before their fall for dig- 
nity and innocence, and amiable after 
it for repentance and fubmiflion. In 
iheir firft ftate their affedtion is tender 
without weaknefs, and their piety fub- 
lime without prefumption. When they 
Jiave finned, they fhew how difcord be- 
gins in natural frailty, and how it ought 
to ceafe in mutual forbearance; how 
confidence of the divine favour is for- 
feited by fin, and how hope of pardon 
may be obtained by penitence and 
o . prayer. 
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grayer. A ftate of innoccnpe we; can 
only conceive, if indeed, in Qur prefent 
mifery, it be poffible to conceive it ; but 
the fentiments and worihip proper to a 
fallen and offending being, we have all 
to learn, as we have all to pradtifc. 

The poet, whatever be done, is always 
great* Our progenitors, in their firft 
ftate,, converfed with angels ; even when 
folly and fin had degraded them, they 
had not in their humiliation the fort of 
mean fuitors ; and they rife again to re- 
verential regard, when we find that their 
prayers were heard. 

As human paflions did not enter the 
world before the Fall, there is in the 
Paradife Loft Httle opportunity for the - 
pajhetick ; but what little there is has 

not 
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peculiar to rational nature., the artguiih 
arHing from the confcioufnefs of tranC 
grefljon, and the horrours attending the 
fenfe of the Divine difpleafure, are Very 
juftly defcribed and forcibly impreffed. 
But the paflions are moved only on one 
occafion ; fublimity is the general arid 
prevailing quality in this poem ; fubli- 
nrity variously modified, fometimes de- 
-fcriptive, fometimes argumentative. 

The defers and faults of Paradtfe 
.ILoft, Sot faults and defedts every work 
of mail muft have, it is the bufi- 
*iiers of impartial criticifm to difcover. 
As, In difplaying the excellence of Mil- 
ton, I have not made long quotations, 
becaufe of fele&ing beauties there had 
02 been 
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been no end, I fliall in the fame general 
manner mention that which feems to de- 
ferve cenfure ; for what Engliihman can 
take delight in tranfcribing paffages, 
which, if they leffen the reputation of 
Milton, diminifh in fome degree the 
"honour of our country ? 

The generality of my fcheme does 
not admit the frequent notice of verbal 
inaccuracies; which Bentley, perhaps 
better /killed in grammar than in poe- 
try, has often found, though he fome- 
times made, them, and which he im- 
puted to the obtrufions > of a rtvifer 
whom the author's blindnefs obliged 
him to employ. A fuppofition rafh and 
groundlefs, if he thought it true; and 

vile 
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vile and pernicious, if, as is faicl, he in 

private, allowed it to be falfe. 

, The plan of Paradife Loft lias this 

inconvenience,, that it comprifes- neither 

human adions nor human manners. 

The man and woman who aft and fuffer, 

are in a ftate which no other man or 

woman can ever know. The reader 

finds no tranfa&ion in which he can be 

engaged ; beholds no condition in which 

he can by any effort of imagination 

place himfelf ; he has, therefore, little 

natural curiofity or fympathy. 

We all, indeed, feel the effefts of 
Adam's difobedience ; we all fin like 
Adam, and like him muft all bewail 
our offences ; we have reftlefs and infi- 
dious enemies in the fallen angels, and 
o 3 in 
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in the bleffed fpirjts we have guardians 
and friends ; in the Redemption *of man- 
kind we hope to be included % and in 
the jdcfcription of heaven and hell we 

.are furely inter efled^ as we are all to re* 
fide heteafter either in the regions of 
horror or of blifs. 

- But thefe truths are too important to 
be new ; they have been taught to our- 

tinfahcy; they have mingled with our 
folitary thoughts and familiar converfa- 
tion, and are habitually interwoven with 
the whole texture of life. Being there- 
fore not new,, they raife no unaccuftomed 
emotion in the mind; what we knew 
'before we cannot learn ; what is not un- 
expected cannot furprife. 

Of 
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. 4 ■ Of the ideas .fuggefted by, tftefo aw- 
ful ; fcen$s,< froan &tue we recede: jwith 
f reverence„ except when ftated hours re- 
quire their affefciation* and from others 
we fhrinkwith horror,, or admit them 
only as falutary infliftions> as cdunter- 
ppifes to our interefts and pfcffionsw Sudh 
images rather obftru£t die career of fan- 
cy than incite it. ■ ..; >«' 
Pleafure and terrour are indeed,, the 
.genuine fources of poetry ; but poetical 
pleafuje mull be fuch as human ima- 
gination can at leaft conceive, and poeti- 
cal terrour fuch as human ftrength and 
fortitude may combat. The good and 
evil of Eternity are too ponderous,; for 
the wings of wit ; the mind finks jud- 
der them in paffive helpleffnefs, content 
o 4 with 
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with calm belief and humble adora- 
tion* 

Known truths, however, may take a 
different appearance, and be conveyed 
to the mind by a new train of interme- 
diate images. This Milton has under- 
taken, and performed with pregnancy 
and vigour of mind peculiar to himfelf. 
Whoever confiders the few radical pofi- 
tions which the Scriptures afforded him, 
will wonder by what energetick opera- 
tion he expanded them to fuch extent, 
and ramified them to fo much variety, 
reftrained as he was by religious reve- 
rence from licentioufnefs of fidion. 

Here is a full difplay of the united 
force of fludy and genius ; of a great 
accumulation of materials, with judge- 
ment 
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rncnt to digeft, and fancy to combine 
them : Milton was able to feledfc from 
nature, or from ftory, from ancient 
fable, or from modern fcience, what- 
ever could illuftrate or adorn his 
thoughts. An accumulation of know- 
ledge impregnated his mind, fermented 
by ftudy, and fublimed by imagina* 
tion. 

It has been therefore faid, without an 
indecent hyperbole, by one of his enco- 
miafts, that in reading Paradife Loft we 
read a book of univerfal knowledge. 

But original deficience cannot be firp. 
plied. The want of human intereft is al ways 
felt. Paradife Loft is one of the books 
which the reader admires and lays down, 
and forgets to take up again. Its perufal 

is 
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is a duty rather than a pleafure* We 

, read Milton 'for inftru&ion, retire har- 

rifled and overburdened, and lookdfe- 

"where for recreation; we defert our 

, matter, and feek for companions. 

Another inconvenience of Milton's de~ 
fign is, that it requires the defcription 
of what cannot be defcribed, the agency 
. of fpirits. He faw that immateriality 
fupplied no images, and that he could 
not fhow angels adting but by infiru- 
ments of aftion ; he therefore inverted 
them with form and matter. This, being 
neccffary, was therefore defensible ; and 
he fhould have fecured the confiftcncy 
of his fyftem, by keeping immateriality 
out of fight, and enticing his reader to 
drop it from his thoughts. But he has 
5 unhap- 
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unhappily perplexed his poetry with his 
philofophy. His infernal and celeftiaL 
powers a*e fometimes pure fpirit, and 
femetimes animated body. Wh€n Satan 
walks with his lance upon the burning 
marie, he has a body ; when in his paf- 
iage between hell and the new world, 
he is in danger of finking in the va- 
cuity, and is fupported by a guft of 
rifing vapours, he has a body ; when he 
animates the toad, he feems to be mere 
fpirit, that can penetrate matter at plea- 
fore; when hejlarts up in his ownJhape % 
he has at leaft a determined form ; and 
when he is brought before Gabriel, he 
has afpear andjhieldy which he had the 
power of hiding in the toad, though the 

arms 
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arms of the contending angels are evi- 
dently material. 

The vulgar inhabitants of Pandaemo* 
nium being incorporeal Jpirits, are at 
large, though without number, in a limited 
fpace; yet in the battle, when they 
were overwhelmed by mountains, their 
armour hurt them, crujhed in upon tbehr 
fubjiance, now grown grofs by Jtrming. 
This likewife happened to the uncor- 
rupted angels, who were overthrown 
the fooner for their arms, for un- 
armed they miglrt eajdy as Jpirits have 
evaded by contraction, or remove. Even 
as fpirits they are hardly fpiritual ; for 
contraction and remove are images of mat- 
ter; but if they could 'have efcaped 
without their armour, they might have 
j efcaped 
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cfcaped from it, and left' only the empty- 
rover to be battered. Uriel, when he 
rides on a fun~beam, is material : Satan 
is material when he is afraid of the 
prowefs of Adam* 

The confufion x>{ fpirit and matter 
♦which pervades the whole narration of 
the war of heaven fills it with incon- 
gruity; and the book, in which it is 
related, is, I believe, the favourite 
of children, and gradually neglefted as 
knowledge is increafed* 

After the operation of immaterial 
agents, which pannot be explained, may 
be confidered that of allegorical perfons, 
which haye no real cxiftence. To exalt 
caufes into agents, to inveft abftrad: 
. ideas with form, and animate them with 

afti- 
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a&ivity, has always been the right erf 
•poetry. But fuch airy beings are, for 
:fbc nioft part, fuffered only to do their 
.-ii&tuiaalG&cc; and retire. Thus -Fame 
tells a tale, and Vidfcory hovers over a 
^gcaecal, or perches on a ftandard ; but 
Same and Vktary can do no more. To 
!gierc them any real employment, or 
Scribe to them any material agency, i« 
>3® .make them allegorical no longer, but 
rtD flioek the mind by afcribing effects to 
non-entity. In the Prometheus^of Mfc\xy- 
iys, we fee Violence and Strength, and in 
the Alcejiis of Euripides, we fee Death 
.brought upon the ftage, all as aftive 
.per&ns of the drama; but no precedents 
.can juftify abfurdity. 

Ml- 
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Milton's allegory of Sin and Death is 
undoubtedly faulty* Sin is indeed the 
mother of Death, and may be allowed 
to be the portrefs of hell; but when 
they flop the journey of Satan, a journey 
defcribed as real, and when Death offers 
him battle, the allegory is broken. That 
Sin and Death fliould have fliewn the 
way to hell might have been allowed ; 
but they cannot facilitate the paffage by 
building a bridge, becaufe the difficulty 
of Satan's paffage is defcribed as real and 
fenfible, and the bridge ought to be only 
figurative* The hell affigned to the re<- 
bellious fpirits is defcribed as not left 
local than the residence of man. It is 
placed in fome diftant part of fpace, fe* 
parated from the regions of harmony 

and 
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and order by a chaotic k wafte and' an 
unoccupied vacuity ; but Sin and Death 
worked up a mole of aggregated Joii \ ce- 
mented with afpbaltut ; a work too 
bulky for ideal architects* 

This unfkilful allegory appears to me 
one of the grcatcft faults of the poem ; 
and to this there was no temptation, but 
the author's opinion of its beauty- 

To the conduct of the narrative fome 
obje&ions may be made. Satan is with 
great expectation brought before Ga- 
briel in Paradife, and is fuffercd to go 
away unmolefted. The creation of maa 
is repreientcd as the confcqucncc of the 
vacuity left in heaven by the cxpulfion 
of the rebels, yet Satan mentions it as a 
report rVt in heaven bv tore his departure* 

To 



To find fentiments for the ftate of in- 
nocence, was very difficult ; and fome- 
thing of anticipation perhaps is npw and 
then difcovered. Adam's difcourfe of 
dreams feems not to be the fpeculation 
of a new-created being, I know not 
whether his anfwer to the angel's re- 
proof for curiofity does not want fome- 
thing of propriety : it is the fpeech of a 
man . acquainted with many other men. 
Some philofophical notions,, efpccially 
when the philofophy is falfe, might have 
been better omitted. The angel, in a 
comparifon, fpeaks of timorous deer^ be- 
fore deer were yet timorous, and before 
Adam could underftand the compa- 
rifon, 

p Dry- 
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Dry den remarks, that Milton has Fame 
flats among his elevations. This is only 
to fay that all the parts are not equal* 
In every work one part 'muft be for the 
fake of others ; a palace muft have paf- 
feges; a poem muft have tranfitioas. 
It is no more to be required that wit 
fliould always be blazing, than that the 
fun ihould always Hand at noon. In a 
great work there is a viciffitude of lu- 
minous and opaque parts,- as there' is in 
the world a fucceffion of day and night, 
^lilton, when he has expatiated in the 
ipsy, may be allowed fometimes to re- 
vifit earth ; for what other author ever 
foared fo high, or fuftained his flight fo 
long? 

Mil- 
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, Mkton, beihg well verfed irt the'lta- 
ljian» poets, appears to have borrowed 
often firom them; and, as every man 
iearns> fomething from his companions; 
his dofire of imitating Ariofto's ievity 
has-dilgraced his w<&rk with the Partidlfe 
of Fools. ; a fi&ion not in kfelf ill-rma-i 
gined* but too ludicrous for its placid. ' 
His.play on words, in which he de^ 
lights too often; his equivocations which 
Bendey endeavours to defend by the 
example of the ancients ; his unnedeflary 
and ungraceful ufe of terms of art, itis 
ndt neceflary to mention, becaufe they 
are eafily remarked, and generally cen- 
fur-ed* and at laft bear fo little propor- 
tion to the whole, that they fcarcely de- 
ferve the attention of a critick. 

p % Such 
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. Suqh a?e the faults t>£. that wonder- 
ful, performance Paradife Lcfi ; . \yhich 
he who can put in balance with its 
beauties muft be confidcred not as nice 
but a,s dull, as lefs to be cenfured for 
want of candour than. pitied for want 
of feasibility. 

Qf Paradife Regained^ the general 
judgemsftt feems now to be right, that it 
is in many parts elegant, and every-where 
anftruftive. It was not to be fuppofed 
that the writer of Paradife Loji could 
<ever write without great effufions of 
fancy, and exalted precepts of wifdom. 
The bafis of Paradife Regained is nar- 
m row ; a dialogue without adtion can 
never pleafe like an union of the nar- 
rative and dramatick powers. Had this 

poem 
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poem been written not by Milton, but 
by fome imitator, it would have claimed 
and received univerfal praife. 

If Paradife Regained has been too 
much depreciated, Sam/on Agonijles has 
in requital been too much admired. It 
could only be by long prejudice, and 
the bigotry of learning, that Milton 
could prefer the ancient tragedies, ' with- 
their encumbrance of a chorus, to the 
exhibitions of the French and Englifli 
ftages; and it is only by a blind confi- 
dence in the reputation of Milton, th&t 
a drama can be praifed in which the in- 
termediate parts have neither caufe nor 
confequence, neither haflen nor rfctard 
die cataftrophe* 

p 3 :I » 
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In this tragedy arc however many 
particular beauties, manyjuftfentiments 
and (hiking lines; but it wants that 
power of attracting the attention which 
a well-connected plan produces. 

Milton would not have excelled ki 
dramatick writing ; he knew human na- 
ture only in the grofs, and had never 
ihidied the fhades of charadter, nor the 
combinations of concurring, or the per- 
plexity of contending paffions. He had 
read much, and knew what books could 
teach; but had mingled little in the 
world, and was deficient in the know- 
ledge which experience muft confer- 
Through all his greater works there 
prevails an uniform peculiarity of Die- 

tioriy 
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tion r a mode and call of expreffion 
which bears little refemblance to that of 
any former writer, and which is fo far 
removed frpm common ufe, that an 
unlearned reader, when he firft open9 
his book, finds himfelf furprifed by a 
new language. 

This novelty has been, by thofe who 
can find nothing wrong in Milton, im- 
puted to his laborious endeavours after 
words fuitable to the grandeur of his 
ideas. Our language, fays Addifon^ funk 

under binu But the truth is, that, both in 

• ., ... t) 

profe and verfe, he had formed his ftilc 
by a perverfe and pedantick principle. 
He was defirous to ufe Englifh .word* 
with a foreign idiom. This in all his- 
profe is difcovered and condemned ; for 
p 4 there 
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tbcsr ; of 5QC2 ccerstcs freely, rtekhcr 
i:£t»si J7 t2>e ba^rr nor awed by the 
c\r^rf ct i:s ciccglirs; but fuch is 
rbe rvy*r*r « iis poetry, that his call 
as eJSe^ed witioo: reffhmce, the reader 
fse!s hlr/jilf a c*pdvirr to a higher 
i^i a r.crler ini^d, and criticifm finks 

XEitco s iti'e was cot modified by his 
fcb;ev3t : What is ihown with greater ex- 
tent in Fjrj£ e Lcfi 9 may be found in 
Gnus* One fource of his peculiarity 
was his familiarity with the Tufcan 
poets: the difpofition of his words is, 
I think, frequently Italian; perhaps 
fometimes combined with other tongues. 
Of him, at laft, may be faid what Jon- 
fon fays of Spenfer, that he wrote ito 

Ian- 
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language* but has formed what Butler 
czW$ a Babybnijh DiaJefl, in itfetf harfh 
and barbarous,* but made bf exalted 
gdAius, and exteiifive learhing, the Ve* ' 
hide of fo much inftru&ion and fo 
much pleafure, that, like othe* torerfr* 
"we find gtace in its deformity* 

Whatever be the faults 6f hisdi&it>n> 
he cannot want the praife of copiouf- 
nefe and variety : he was mafter of hi$ 
language in its full extent ; tod haa fe- , : 
le&fed the melodious words with fach 
diligence, that from his book alone th#.. 
Art of Etiglifh Poetry might be learned* , 

After his didion, fomething muft be 
faid of his verification. The meajurt r . 
he fays, is the Englijb heroick verfe with- 
out rhyme. Of. this mode he had many. 

exam* 
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^samples ^mong the Italics, and.forae 
in his own country, ,The earl of Suijy 
. is (aid to have translated 0115 of Virgirs 
books without rhyme ; and, befides our 
$ragpdie% a few fliort poejns had ap- 
jpea^^4 tn blank verfe ; particularly, one 
fending to reconcile the nation to Ra- 
leigh's wild attempt upon Guiana, and 
.probably written by Raleigh himfelf. 
Thefe petty performances cannot be fup- 
pofed to have much influenced Milton* 
who more probably took his hint from 
Trifino's Italia Liberata** and, finding 
blank verfe eafier than rhyme, was de- 
.firous of perfuading himfelf that it is 
better. 

. , Rhyme > he fays, and fays truly, is no 
nectfary adjunfl of true poetry. But per- 
haps, 
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haps, of poetry as a mental operation, 
metre or mufick is no neceflary ad- 
junct: it is however by the mufick of 
metre that poetry has been difcriminated 
in all languages ; and in languages me* 
lodioufly conftru&ed, by a due propor- 
tion of long and fliort fyllables, metre 
is fufficient. But one language cannot 
communicate its rules to another : where 
metre is fcanty and imperfedt, fome 
help is neceflary. The mufick of the 
Englifh heroick line ftrikes the ear fo 
faintly that it is eafily loft, unlefs all the 
fyllables of every line co-operate toge- 
ther : this co-operation can be only ob- 
tained by the prefervation of every verfe 
unmingled with another, as a diftindt 
fyftem of founds; and this diftinftnefs is 

ob- 



obtained and preferved by the artififce of 

rhyme. The variety of paufes, fo much 

boafted by the lovers of blank verfe, 

changes the meafures of an Engliih poet 

to the periods of a declaimer ; and there 

are only a few fkilful and happy readers 

of Milton, who enable their audience to 

perceive where the lines end or begin. 

Blank verfe, faid an ingenious critick, 

feems to be verfe only to the eye. 

' ' Poetry may fubfift without rhyme, 

but Engtifh poetry will not often pleafe ; 

nor can rhyme ever be fafely fpared but 

"Where the fubjedt is able to fupport it- 

felf. Blank verfe makes fome approach 

to that which is called the lapidary ft He ; 

has neither the eafinefs of profe, nor 

' *hc melody of numbers, and therefore 

tires 
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tires by long continuance. Of the Ita- 
lian writers without rhyme, whom Mil- 
ton alleges as precedents, not one k po- 
pular ; what reafon could urge in its 
defence, has been confuted by the ear. 

But, whatever be the advantage of 
rhyme, I cannot prevail on myfelf to 
wife thai! Milton had been a rhymer; 
for I fcannot wife his work to be other 
than it is ; yet, like other heroes, he is 
to be admired rather than imitated. 
He that thinks himfelf capable of afto- 
nifhing, may write blank verfe; but 
thofe that hope only to pleafe, muft con- 
•defcend to rhyme. 

The higheft praife of genius is origi- 
nal invention. Milton cannot be faid to 
2 have 
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h*ve contrived the ftru&ure of an eptok 
poem, aad therefore muft yield to that 
vigour and amplitude of mind to whi<& 
aU generations muft be indebted for 
the,.art;of poetical narration, for the 
texture of the fable, the variation of in- 
cidents, the interpofition or dialogue* 
and all the ftratagems that furftrife and 
^achain attention. But, of all the bop- 
rowers from Homer, Milton is perhaps 
tlue. leaft indebted. He was naturally a 
thinker for himfelf, confident of his 
own abilities, and difdainful of help or 
hindrance : he did not refufe admiffion 
to the thoughts or images of his prede- 
ceflbrs, but he did not feek them. 
From his contemporaries he neither 

courted 

7 
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courted nor received fupport ; there i* 
ift his writings nothing by which the 
pride of other authors might be gra- 
tified, or favour gained ; no exchange 
of praife, nor folicitation of fupport. 
His great works were performed un- 
der difcountenance, and in blindnefs, 
but difficulties vanished at his touch; 
he was born for whatever is arduous, 
and his work is not the greateft of 
heroick poems, only becaufe it is not 
the firft 
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OF the great author of Hudibras 
there is a life prefixed to the later 
edition of his poem, by an unknown 
writer, and therefore of disputable au- 
thority ; and fome account is incidentally 
given by Wood, who confefles the un- 
certainty of his own narrative; more 
however than they knew cannot now be 
learned, and nothing remains but to 
compare and copy them* 

SAMUEL BUTLER was born in 
theparifhof Strenfliam inWorcefterlhire, 

yoL.VL b ac- 
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according to his biographer, in 1612; 
but Mr. Longueville, the fon of Butler's 
principal friend, informed the author 
of the " General Di&ionary" that he 
was born in 1600. 

His father's condition is varioqfly re- 
prefented. Wood mentions him as 
competently wealthy; but the other 
fays he was an honeft farmer with fomc 
fmall eftate, who made a fliift to edu- 
cate his fon at the grammar-fchool of 
Worcefter, under Mr. Henry Bright, 
from whofe care he removed for a fhort 
time to Cambridge; but, for want of 
money, was never made a member of 
any college. Wood leaves us rather 
doubtful whether he went to Cambridge 
or Oxford ; but at laft makes him pafs 

fix 
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fix or feven years at Cambridge, with- 
out knowing in what hall, or college: 
yet it can hardly be imagined that he 
Jived fo long in dither univeriity, but as 
belonging tG one houfe or : anothers 
and k is dill left likely that he could 
have fo long inhabited a place of learn- 
ing with fo Rftte diftift&ion a* to leave 
km *efi(feft£e uttc&rtam. 

Wood has hi$ ifcformition frorh his' 
brother, whofe narratWe placed him at 
Cambridge, in opposition to that of his 
neighbours which feht hitri to* Oxford, 
The brother's feems the t>eft authority, 
till, by confeffing his inability td telt 
his hall dr college, he gives reafon t6 
fufped that he was refolved to beftow 
on him an academical education; but 
b z durft 
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durft not name a college, for fear of 
dete&ion. 

He was. for fame time, according to 
the. author of his life, clerk to Mr. 
Jefferys of Earl VCrooin in Worcefter- 
ihire, anemuaent juALoeof the peace* 
In his fervic<* he had not only leifure 
for jhidjr, but for recreation : bis amufe- 
ments were mufick and painting ; and 
the reward of his pencil was the 
friei>dlhip .of the celebrated Cooper. 

Ht was .afterwards admitted into 
the family of the countefs x>f Kent, 
where he had the ufe of a library ; and 
fo much xecommended himfelf to Sel- 
den, that he was often employed by 
him in literary bufinefe. Selden, as is 
well known, was fteward to the coun- 

3 tefs * 
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tefs, and is fuppofed to have gained 
much of his wealth by managing her 
eftate. 

In what chara&er Butler was ad- 
mitted into' that lady's fervice, how 
long he continued in it, and why he left 
it, is, like the other incidents of his 
Hfe, utterly unknown-. 

The vieiffitudes of his condition 
placed him aftewards in the family of 
Sir Samuel Luke, one of Cromwel's 
officers. Here he obferved fo much of 
the character of the fe&aries, that he 
is faid to hate written or begun his 
poem at this rime; and it is likely that 
fuch a defign would be formed in a 
place where he faw the principles anJ 
practices of the rebels, audacious and 
b 3 iflndtt 
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undifguifed in the confidence of fuo 

At length the king returned, and 
the time came in which loyalty hoped 
for its reward. Butler, however, was* 
only made fecretary to the earl of Car- 
bury, prefident of the principality of 
Wales; who conferred on him the 
ftewardlhip of Ludlow Caftle, when 
the Court of the Marches was revived*. 

In this part of his life, he married 
Mrs* Herbert, a gentlewoman of a 
good family; and lived, fays Wood, 
upon her fortune, having ftudied the 
common law, but never pra&ifed it» 
A fortune fhe had, fays his biographer, 
but it was loft by bad fecurities^ 



In 
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In 1663 was published the firft part, 
containing three cantos, of the poem of 
Hudibras, which, as Prior relates, was 
made known at court by the tafte and 
influence of the earl of Dorfet. When 
it was known, it was neceflarily ad* 
mired : the king quoted, the courtiers 
ftudied, and the whole party of the 
royalifts applauded it. Every eye 
watched for the golden Ihower which 
was to fall upon the author, who cer- 
tainly was not without his part in the 
general expectation* 

In 1664 the fecond part appeared-; 
the curiofity of the nation wis re- 
kindled, and the writer was again 
praifed and elated. But praife was 
his whole reward. Clarendon, fays 
b 4 Wood, 
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Wood, gave him reafon to hope for 
"• places and employments of value and 
" credit ;" but no fuch advantages did 
he ever, obtain. It is repotted that the 
king once gave him three hundred 
guineas; but of this temporary bounty 
I find no proof* 

1 Wood relates that he was fecretary 
to Villiers duke of Buckingham, fahea 
he was Chancellor of Cambridge :. thii 
is doubted by the other writer, who yet 
allows the duke jto have been his fre* 
quent benefactor. That both thefe ac* 
counts are falfe there is reafon to 
fufpeft, from a ftory told by Packe, in 
his account of the life of Wychefley, 
and foom fome verfes which Mr. Thyer 
has published ia the. author's remains.. 

" Mr- 
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" Mr. Wycherley," faysPacke, <*had 
" always laid hoid of any opportunity 
" which offered of reprefenting to the 
" duke of Buckingham how well Mr; 
"Butler had deferved of the royal fa- 
" mily, by writing his inimitable Hu- 
? dibras ; and that it was a reproach t*> 
a the court that a perfon of hi* loyalty 
^ and wit fhould fuffer ia obfcurky; 
<f and under the wante he- did* The 
"duke always feemed to hearken to 
u him with attention enough; and* af-- 
u ter fome time, undertook to recom- 
u mend his pretenfion* to his majefly; 
" Mr*. Wycherleyy in hopes to keep 
tc him fteady to hia word, obtained of : 
"; his grace to name a day, when' he- 
** might introduce that modeft and vn- { 

u fortunate 
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*' fortunate poet to his new patron. At 
" laft an appointment was made, and 
" the place of meeting was agreed to 
" be the Roebuck. Mr. Butler and 
<c his friend attended accordingly: the 
* € duke joined them ; but, as the d— 1 
* € would have it, the door of the room 
€C where they fat was open, and his 
€€ grace, who had feated himfelf near 
" it, obfcrving a pimp of his acquain- 
" tance (the creature too was a knight) 
" trip by with a brace of ladies, im- 
u mediately quitted his engagement, to 
€€ follow another kind of bufinefs, at 
*' which he was more ready than in 
u doing good offices to men of defert ; 
u though no one was better qualified 
u than he, both in regard to his for- 

" tune 
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M tunc and underftanding, to protect 
** them ; and from that time to the day 
u of his death* poor Butler never found 
" the le*ft effibd of his promife ! " 

- Such i* the ffiory.. The verfes art 
written wjth a degree of acrimony* 
£uch as negleft and difappointment 
might naturally excite ; and fuch as it 
would be hard to imagine Butler ca- 
pable of expreffing againft a man who* 
had any claim to his gratitude. 

Notwithftanding this difcouragement 
and negleQy he ftill profecuted his de- 
fign;. and in. 167 & publilhed the third. 
part, which ftill leaves the poem im- 
perfect .and. abrupt.. How much more 
he originally intended^ or. with what 

event* 
5 
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events the action was to be conducted 1 , 
it is vain to conje&ure. Nor can it be 
thought ftrange that he ihould flop hc/e, 
however unexpectedly. To write with- 
out reward is fufficiently unpleafing; 
•and,, if his birth be placed right by Mr, 
Longueville,. he had now arrived at an 
age when he might well think it proper 
to be in jefl: no longer. 
, He died in i68p; and Mr. Longue** 
.ville,, having unfuccefsfully foiicited a 
fubfeription for his interment in Wefb- 
iainfter Abbey, buried, him at his own 
coft in the church-yard of Covent Gar- 
den. Dr. Simon Patrick read the fer- 
vice. 

About fixty years afterwards, Mr* 
Barber,, a printer* mayor of London^ 

and 
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and a friend to. Mr. Butler's principles* 
beftowed on him a monument in Weft* 
minfter .Abbey, thu« infcribed^ 

M. S. 

SAMUEL1S BUTLERI, 

Qui Strenjhamia in agro Vigor??, nat. 1 6 1 2 % 

obiit Land. 1680, 

Vir do&us imprimis* acer, integer; 

Operibuslngenii, nonitem praemiis, fcclix : 

Satyrici npud nos Carminis Artifexegregius.; 

Quo limulatse ReligionisLarvam detraxit, 

Et Perduelfiumfceleraliberrime exagitaVit : 

Scriptoruin in fuo generc, Primus et Poftremus. 

Ne, cui vivo deerant fere omnia, 

Deeflet etiam mortuo Tumulus, 

Hoc tandem pofito marmore, curavit 

Jofi an n e 5 B a r be r , Ci vis Lvndinevfts^ 1 7 2 1 . 

After 
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After his death were publilhed thtee 
foiall volumes of his pofthumous works: 
I know not by whom collected, or by 
what authority afcertained; and, lately, 
two volumes more have been printed 
hy Mr. Thyer of Manchefter, indu- 
bitably genuine. From none of thefe 
pieces can his life be traced, or his cha- 
sra<9ter difcovered. Some verfes, in 
ithe laft colle&ion, ihew him to haw 
tbeen among thofe who ridiculed the 
anftitution of the Royal Society, of 
which the enemies were for fome time 
very numerous and very acrimonious, 
ibr what reafon it is hard to conceive, 
iince the philosophers profefied not to 
advance doftrines, but to produce fadts; 
and the moft zealous enemy of innova- 
tion 
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tion mud admit the gradual progrefs of 
experience, however he may oppofe hy- 
pothetical temerity. 

In this miftof obfeurity pafied the 
life of Butler, a man whafe name can 
only perifli with his language. The 
date of hia birth is doubtful ; the mod* 
and place of his education are un- 
known; the events of his life are va- 
rioufly related ; and all that can be told 
with certainty is, that he was poor. 



THE poem of Hudibras is one of 
thofe competitions of which a nation 
may jtiftly boaft; as the images which 
it exhibits «*re domeftick> the fenti- 

ments 
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ments unborrowed and unexpected, a«fl 
the ffaain of di&ion original and pecu- 
liar. We muft not, however, fuffer the. 
pride which we afiume as the country- 
men of Butler £0 make any encroach- 
ment upon juftice, nor appropriate thofe 
honours which others have a right to 
Ihare. The poem of Hudibras is not 
wholly Engliih ; the original idea is to 
bp found in the hiftory of Don Quixote 5 
a boolj; to which a mind of the greateft. 
j>owers may be indebted without dif- 
: grace;. 

Cervantes ihews a man, who, having, 
Hy the inceffant perufal of incredible 
tales, fubjeded his underftanding to 
has imagination, and familiarifed hit 
mind by pertinacious meditation to think 

on 
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tof incredible events and fcenesof im- 
_poffible exiftence, goes out in thepridr. 
of knighthood, to redrefs wrongs and 
defend virgins, to refcue captive prin- 
-ceffes, and tumble ufurpcrs from their 
thrones.; attended by a fquire, whofe 
♦cunning, too low for the fufpicion of a 
generous mind, enables him often to 
.cheat his mailer. 

- The hero of Butler is a Preflbyteriaa 
. Juftice, who, in the confidence of legal 
authority, and the rage of zealous igno- 
rance, ranges the country to reprefs fu- 
perftition and corredt abufes, accompa- 
nied by an Independant clerk, difputa- 
tious and obftinatc, with whom he often 
debates, but never conquers him. 

Cervantesjiad fo much .kindnefs for 
Don' Quixote, that, however he em- 

Vo-.VL c barrafTes 
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barraffes him with abfurd diftrefles, h* 
gives him fo much fenfe and virtue 
as may preferve our efteem ; wherever 
be is, or whatever he does, he is made 
by matchlefs dexterity commonly ridi- 
culous, but never contemptible. 

But for poor Hudibras, his poet had 
no tendernefs : he chufes not that any 
pity fhould be fhewn or refpeft paid 
him : he gives him up at once to laugh* 
ter and contempt, without any quality 
that can dignify or protect him* 

In -forming the chara&er of Hudi- 
bras, and describing his perfon and ha- 
biliments, the author feems to labour 
with a tumultuous confufion of diffimi- 
lar ideas. He had read the hiftory of the 
mockknights errant; he knew the notions 

and. 
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attd manners of a prefbyterian ma- 
giftrate, and tried to unite the abfur- 
dities of both, however diftant, in one 
perfonage. Thus he gives him that pe- • 
dantick oftentation of knowledge which 
has no relation to chivalry, and loads 
him with martial encumbrances that 
can add nothing to his civil dignity/ 
He fends him out a colonelling^ and yet 
never brings him within .fight of war, , 
If Hudibras be confidered as the re- 
prefentative of the Prefbyterians, it is 
not eafy to fay why his weapons Ihould 
be represented as ridiculous or ufelefs ; 
for, whatever judgement might be paffed 
upon their knowledge or their argu- 
ments, experience had fufficiently Ihown 
c 2 that 
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that their fwords were not to be dc- 
fpifed* 

The hero, thus compounded of fwag- 
gerer and pedant, of knight and juftice, 
is led forth to a&ion, with his fquirc 
Ralpho, an Independant enthuiiaft. 

Of the contexture of events planned 
by the author, which is called the ac- 
tion of the poem, iince it is left iitiper- 
feft, no judgement can be made* It is 
probable that the hero was to be led 
through many lucklefe adventures, 
which would give bccafion, like his at- 
tack upon the bear and fiddle, to expofc 
the ridiculous rigour of the fcftaries ; 
like his' encounter with Sidrophel and 
Whacum, to make fuperftition and cre- 
dulity contemptible; or, like his recourfe 

to 
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to the low retailer of the law, difcover 
the fraudulent practices of different pro- 
feffions. 

What ferics of events he would have 
formed, or in what manner he would 
have rewarded or punifhed his hero, it 
is now vain to conjecture. His work 
muft have had, as it feems,, the defedk 
which Dry den imputes to Spenfer; the 
action could not have been one ; there 
could only have been a fucceffion of in- 
cidents, each of which might have hap- 
pened without the reft, and which could 
not all co-operate to any fingle con- 
clufion. 

The difcontinuity of the action might 

however have been eafily forgiven, if 

there had been a&ion enough ; but I 

c 3 believe 
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believe every reader regrets the paucity 
of events, and complains that in the 
poem of Hudibras, as in the hiftory of 
Thucydides, there is more faid than 
done. The fcenes are too feldom 
changed, and the attention is tired with 
long eo&verfation. 

It is indeed much more eafy to form 
dialogues than to contrive adventures* 
Every pofition makes way for an argu- 
ment, and every objection dictates an 
anfwer. When two difpjutants are en- 
gaged upon a complicated and exten- 
five queftion, the difficulty is not to 
continue but to end the controverfy. 
But whether it be that we comprehend 
but few of the poffibilities of life, or 
that lifeitfelf affords little variety, evesjr 

man. 
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man who has tried knows how much 
labour it will cofl: to form fuch a com- 
bination of circumftances, as fliall have 
at once the grace of novelty and credi- 
bility, and delight fancy without vio- 
lence to reafonc 

Perhaps the dialogue of this poem is 
not perfect. Some power of engaging 
the attention might have been added to 
it, by quicker reciprocation, by fea- 
fonable interruptions, by fudden ques- 
tions, and by a nearer approach to dra- 
matic fpritelinefs ; without which, fic- 
titious Speeches will always tire, how- 
ever fparkling with Sentences, and how- 
ever variegated with allufions. 

The great fource of pleafure is va- 
riety- Uniformity muft tire at laft, 
c 4 though 



J 
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though it be uniformity of excellence- 
We love to expert; and,, when expecta- 
tion is difappointed or gratified, we 
want to be again expeding.. For this 
impatience of the prefent, whoever, 
would pleafe, rauft make provifion. 
The ikilful writer irritat,. mulcet, makes 
a due diftribution of the ftill and ani- 
mated parts. It is for want of this 
artful intertexture, and thofe neceffary 
changes, that the whole of a book may 
be tedious, though all the parts are 
praifed. 

If unexhauftible wit could give per- 
petual pleafure, no eye would ever leave 
half-read the work of Butler ; for what 
poet has ever brought fo many remote 
images fo happily together ? It is fcarce- 
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ly pofiible to perufe a page without 
finding fome affociation of images that 
was never found before. By the firffc 
paragraph the reader is amufed, by the 
next he is delighted, and by a few- 
more ftrained to aftonifhment ; but afto- 
ailhment is a toilfome pleafure : he is 
foon weary of wondering, and longs to> 
be diverted,. 

Omnia vult belle Matho dicere, die 
aliquando 
Et bene, die neutrum,.dic aliquando^ 
male.. 

Imagination is ufelefs without know- 
ledge : nature gives in vain the power 
of combination, unlefs ftudy and obfer- 
vation fupply materials to be combined. 

Butler's 
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Butler's treafures of knowledge appear 
proportioned to his expence : whatever 
topick employs his mind, he ihews him- 
felf qualified to expand and illuftrate 
it with all the aceeffories that books 
can furnifh : he is found not only to 
have travelled the beaten road, but the 
bye-paths of literature; not only to 
have taken general furveys, but to have 
examined particulars with minute in- 
fpeftion. 

If the French boaft the learning of 
Rabelais, we need not be afraid of con- 
fronting them with Butler. 

But the moft valuable parts of his per- 
formance are thofe which retired ftudy 
and native wit cannot fupply. He that 

merely makes a book from books may 

be 
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I be ufeful, but can fcarcely be greats 
Butler had not fuffered life to glide 
befide him unfeen or unobferved. He 

| had watched with great diligence the 

operations of human nature, and traced 
the effects of opinion, humour, inte- 
reft, and paffion. From fuch remarks 
proceeded that great number of fenten- 
tious diftichs which have paffed into 
converfation, and are added as prover- 
bial axioms to the general ftock of 
pra&ical knowledge* 

When any work ha» been viewed and 
admired, the firft queftion of intelligent 
curiofity is, how was it performed? 
Hudibras was not a hafty effufion ; it 
was not produced by a fudden tumult 
of imagination, or a ftiort paroxyfm of 

violent 
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violent labour. To accumulate fuch a 
mafs of fentiments at the call of acci- 
dental defire, or of fudden neceffity, is 
beyond the reach and power of the moft 
aftive and comprehenfive mind. I am 
informed by Mr. Thyer of Manchefter, 
the excellent editor of this author's re- 
liques, that he could fhew fomething 
like Hudibras in profe. He has in his 
pofleffion the common-place book, in 
which Butler repofited, not fuch events 
or precepts as are gathered by reading; 
but fuch remarks, fimilitudes, allufions, 
affemblages, or inferences, as occafion 
prompted* or meditation produced ; 
thofe thoughts that were generated in his 
own mind, and might be ufefully ap- 
plied to fome future purpofe. Such 
4 is 
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is the labour of thofe who write for 
immortality. 

But human works are not eafily found 
without a perifhable part. Of the an- 
cient poets every reader feels the my- 
thology tedious and oppreflive. Of Hu- 
dibras the ijianners, being founded on 
opinions, are temporary and local, and 
therefore become every day lefs intel- 
ligible and lefs ftriking. What. Cicero 
fays of philofophy is true likewife of 
wit and humour, that " time effaces 
*' the fidtions of opinion, and confirms 
*< the determinations of Nature." Such 
manners as depend upon (landing rela- 
tions and general paflions are co-ex- 
tended with the race of man; but thofe 
modifications of life^ and peculiarities 

of 
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of practice, which are the progeny of 
♦error and perverfenefs, or at beft of 
fome accidental influence or tranfient 
perfuafion, auft perifh with their pa- 
rents* 

.Much therefore of that humour 
which tranfported the laft century with 
merriment is loft to us, who do not 
know the four folemnity, the fullen 
fuperftition, the gloomy morofenefs, and 
the ftubborn fcruples of the ancient 
.Puritans,; or, if we Jcnew them, derive 
•our information only from books, or 
from tradition^ have never had them 
^before our eyes, and cannot but by re- 
•colleftion anditudy underftand the lines 
\in which they are fatirifed. Our grand- 
fathers knew the pifture from the life ; 
2 wr 
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we judge of the life by contemplating 
the pifture. 

It is fcarcely poffible, in the regularity 
and compofure of the prefent time, to 
image the tumult of abfurdity, and cla- 
mour of contradiction, that perplexed 
dodtrine, and difturbed both publick and 
private quiet, in that age, when fubordi- 
nation was broken, and awe was luffed 
away; when any unfettled innovator who 
could hatch a half-formed notion pro- 
duced it to the publick; when every 
man might become a preacher, and 
almoft every preacher could colleft a 
congregation. 

The wifdom of the. nation is very 
reafonably fuppofed to refide in the 
parliament* What can be concluded 

of 
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of the lower claffes of. the people, whea 
in 9ne of the parliaments fummoned by 
Cromwell it was ferioufly propofed, that 
all the records in the Tower fhould be 
burnt, that all memory of things paft 
Should be effaded, and that the whole 
fyftem of life Ihould commence anew ? 

We have never been witneffes of ani- 
jnofities excited by the ufe of minced 
pies and plumb porridge ; nor feen with 
what abhorrence thofe who could eat 
them at all other times of the year 
would Ihrink from them in December. 
An old Puritan, who was alive in my 
childhood, being at one of the feafts 
of the church invited by a neighbour 
to partake his cheer, told him, that, if 
he would treat him at an alehoufe with 

beer 
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beer, brewed for all times and feafons, 
he fhould accept his kindnefs, but 
would have none of his fuperftitious 
meats or drinks. 

One of the puritanical tenets was the 
illegality of all games of chance ; and 
he that reads Gataker upon Lots, may- 
fee how much learning and reafon one 
of the firft fcholars of his age thought 
neceffary, to prove that it was no crime 
to throw a die, or play at cards, or tc 
hide a fhillihg for the reckoning. 

Aftrology however, againft which fo 
much of this fatire is directed, was not 
. more the folly of the Puritans than of 
others. It had in that time a very ex- 
tenfive dominion. Its predidions raifed 
hopes and fears in minds which ought 
d to 
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-to have reje&ed it with contempt* ii 
hazardous undertakings, care was taken 
to begin under tie influence of a pro- 
pitious planet ; and when the iang whs 
prifoner in Cartfhrook Caftle, an aftro- 
loger was confulted what hour would 
be found moft favourable to an efcapc 

What effefl: this poem had upon tke 
pubiick, whether it fliamed iaipofture 
or reclaimed credulity, ds not eafily <fc- 
termined. Cheats can feldom ftand 
long againil laughter. It iscertain that 
•the credit of planetary intelligence wore 
♦faft away ; though fome men of know- 
ledge and Dry den anfioag them, con- 
tinued, to believe that ranjuttftkns ami 
apportions had a great part in the dif- 
j$ trtbuwro 
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tflibwtioBt o& good or evil>, and in the go- 
veniment of fubhwrary things. 

Poetical A<ftio& ought to be probable 
upon certain, fiippofitions, and fuch proi; 
h*bility as buctefque require* is htH 
violated only by one incident. Nothing 
can fhew more plainly the neceffity of 
cteing fomething, ajid the difficulty of 
finding fomething to do, than that But- 
ler was reduced to transfer to hi& hero 
the flagellation of Sancho, not the moil 
agreeable fi&ion of Cervantes very fuit- 
afcle indeed to the manners of that age 
and nation, which afcribed wonderful . 
efficacy to voluntary penances ; but fo 
remote from the practice and opinions of 
the Hudibraftick tirtie, that judgement 
and imagination are alike offended. 

d 2 The 
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The Di&ion of this poem is grofly 
familiar, and the numbers purpofely 
negledfced, except in a few places whf re 
the thoughts by their native excellence 
fecuTe themfelvcs from violation, being 
fuch as mean language cannot exprefs* 
The mode of verification has been 
blamed by Dryden, who regrets that 
the heroic meafure was not rather 
chofen. To the critical fentence of 
Dryden the higheft reverence would be 
due, were not his decifions often preci- 
pitate, and his opinions immature. 
When he wiihed to change the mea- 
fure, he probably would have been 
willing to change more. If he intended 
that, when the numbers were heroick, 
the dittion fhould (till remain vulgar, 

he 
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MS planned a very heterogeneous tad 
unnatural compofition. If he preferred 
a general ftatelinefs both of found and 
words, he can' be only underftood to 
wifh that Butler had undertaken a dif- 
ferent work. '* 
The meafure is quick, fpritely, and 
colloquial, fuitable to the vulgarity of 
the words and the levity of the fentfc- 
ments. But fuch numbers and fuch 
dtdtiipn can gain regard only when thdv 
are ufed by a writer whofe vigour of 
fancy and copioufnefs of knowledge 
entitle him to contempt of ornaments, 
and who, in confidence of the novelty 
and juftnefs of his conceptions, can 
afford to throw metaphors and epithets 
away. To another that conveys common 

thoughts 
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thoughts in carelefsh verfiftcfctfoa, it wiil' 
only be faid^ " Pauper videfi (Diana. 
" vult, & eii pauper." Tbe meaning , 
qpd didtion will be, worthy ofeach other,. 
3pd criticiftn may juftly doom thtm to 
perilh together. 

Nor, even though another Butler 
fhould arife, would another Hudibraa 
Qbtain the fame regard. Buriefque coo*- - 
fills in a difproportion between the ftile 
and the fentiments, or between th? ad~ 
ventitious fentiments and the fundamen- 
tal fubjedt. It therefore, like all bodies 
compounded of heterogeneous parts, 
contains in it a principle of corruption. 
All difproportion is unnatural, and from 
what is unnatural we can derive only 
the pleafure which novelty produces. 

We 
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We admire it awhile as a ftrange thing; 

b*at, when it is no longer ftrange, we 

perceive its deformity. :It is a kind of 

artifice, which by frequent repetition 

^deteifts itfelf; and the reader, learning 

in time what he is to expeft, lays 

.down his book, as the fpeftator turns 

. away from a fecond exhibition of thofe 

i tricks, of which the only ufe is to (hew 

:that they can be played. 
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